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—yJOME time ago we quoted a 
passage from Mr. Freeman’s 
“‘ History of Architecture,” but 
we have not yet given our 
readers any account of the con- 
tents and tenor of his book.* Let us now 
endeavour to do so. According to the author, 
the idea which he kept in his mind during its 
composition was, the Historical Study of the 
Art of Architecture; and his work is an 
attempt to trace, as simply and popularly as 
the subject will admit, this history in its de- 
velopments among all nations, looking at once 
to the artistic principles of successive styles, 
and the manner in which they are carried out 
in their more prominent details. He has not 
sought, he says, to make it either archzological 
or ecclesiological, unless incidentally, but its 
aim is, “to trace, with as little reference as 
possible to extraneous matter, the historical 
sequence of styles as distinguished by their 
pervading principles, and the influence wrought 
upon them by those circumstances which 
mould the mind and manners of a nation, 
Attention will be rather given to the grand 
features of outline and composition than to the 
minutize of detail, unless when the latter really 
illustrate principles of art. Detail has been 
already sufficiently treated of in several works, 
all of which have their use, while no popular 
work, unless the thoughtful and truly original 
volumes of Mr. Petit can be ranked under that 
head, has yet paid much attention to the 
former.” 

The work consists of a general intro- 
duction and. two books. The introduc- 
tion has three chapters: 1. Design and 
scope of the work; 2. Causes of the 
diversity of styles in architecture; 3. Divi- 
sion of styles in architecture. The first part 
of Book I., treating of the earlier and ruder 
forms, has five chapters: 1. Pelasgian archi- 
tecture; 2. Of early columnar architecture ; 
3, Of the ancient architecture of India; 4. Of 
Egyptian architecture, and, 5. Of the ancient 
architecture of Western Asia. In Part IL., 
treating of Grecian architecture, we have— 
1, Of the origin of Grecian architecture (tim- 
ber-construction, he thinks, and owing nothing 
to Egypt); 2. Of the three orders of columns 
(the Doric the most perfect, the Ionic the 
least); 3. Of temples, and other buildings of 
Grecian architecture; and, 4. General review 
of Grecian architecture, which he maintains is 
not adapted to modern uses. The Second 
Book is appropriated to the architecture of the 
arch, Part I. treats of the “ Round Arch, or 
Roman Architecture,” and is subdivided into 
—1. Of the classical or transitional Roman ; 
2 Origin of Romanesque architecture ; 3. Of 
Basilican architecture; 4. Of other early 
Christian architecture in Italy; 5. Of Byzan- 
tine architecture; 6. Its influence; 7. Of the 
Romanesque of Italy, or Lombard style ; 8. Of 

Romanesque of Germany; 9. Of Roman- 
“sque of Ireland ; 10. Of the Early Romanesque 
of England, or Anglo-Saxon style; 11. Of the 
Romanesque of Southern France; 12. Of the 


ne History of Architecture.” By Edward A. Free- 
a M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxiord. London: 
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or Norman style; 13. Of the influence of late 
architecture in the east; 14. General review 
of Romanesque architecture, which our author 
considers the perfection of round-arched con- 
struction; and, 15 and 16, of Arabian archi- 
tecture. 

The second part of Book II, relates to 
pointed arch or Gothic architecture, and con- 
tains—1. Definition and origin of Gothic 
architecture; 2. Of the transition from Ro- 
manesque to Gothic; 3. Of the subdivisions 
of Gothic; 4. Of the Early Gothic; 5. Of the 
late or Continuous Gothic; 6. Of the Gothic 
of Southern Europe; and 7. Of the decay of 
Gothic architecture, with which the work con- 
cludes. There are no engraved illustrations, 
with the exception of a very indifferent view, 
as frontispiece, of Yatton Church, Somerset, 
mentioned by us last week ; and references to 
examples are few, the discussion of principles 
rather than the teaching of characteristics 
being the aim. 

Our author considers that the ecclesiological 
and archeological study of architecture has 
not tended to evolve a knowledge of its princi- 
ples. ‘ It is not archeology in its right place, 
as something subordinate and ancillary,” he 
says, “but archeology exclusive, assuming, 
claiming a rank which does not belong to it, 
which is at this present moment the bane, not 
only of architecture, but of a yet nobler study, 
of history itself, as relating to the times 
and people most deeply interesting to us.” 
With the “narrow, insular exclusiveness”’ 
with which the ecclesiological movement set 
out he has no sympathy, and he abuses “the 
narrowness and prejudice which still exist: in 
many quarters.” 

** Which style is the best,” says he, “ is 
surely a matter of taste; I have myself a very 
strong opinion that, on the whole, Perpendi- 
cular is the best, and I have given my reasons 
for that belief; but I have endeavoured to do 
justice to every form of the art, and I flatter 
myself that I cannot be fairly charged with 
running down any style. But I am often 
sorry to see writers for whom I have a high 
respect going out of their way to express their 
dislike of a particular form of art, and appear- 
ing hardly capable of mentioning any one 
Perpendicular building without dragging in 
some uncalled-for expression of depreciation.” 

Mr. Freeman’s tolerance, however, scarcely 
extends beyond medizval art, notwithstanding 
that he elsewhere further says— 


** As the last generation despised all archi- 
tecture except that of the Greeks and Romans, 
and was content to abide in ignorance of what 
it despised ; there is now a tendency at work 
to make the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
middle ages the centre of an equally confined 
view. That Gothic architecture is beyond all 
comparison the noblest effort of the art, that it 
is the only style to be adopted for modern 
structures in western Europe, the present 
writer would never dream for a moment of 
calling in question; hut this surely does not 
preclude us from looking on the architecture 
of other nations as being at least as curious 
and valuable a study as other researches of the 
like kind.” 

Anything more than “ looking”? at it, how- 
ever, he is not disposed to permit. Hear, for ex- 
ample, how he-speaks of Italian architecture, 
concerning the beauties of which so many 
accomplished architects discoursed eloquently 
last week ; and the moral condemnation se- 
riously pronounced on those iniquitous indivi- 


duals, Michaelangelo and poor Christopher 





Wren. The “ Confirmed Italian style,” he 
maintains, “ must be looked upon as simply 
detestable ;”?—it is, “ both in a moral and an 
artistic view, thoroughly contemptible.” 

** And, above all, when we consider that this 
corrupted style was deliberately, by a formal 
purpose, in contempt of all ancient precedent 
and tradition, and in despite of every religious 
and national feeling, substituted for the most 
glorious forms that Christendom has ever be- 
held, it is impossible but that our admiration 
for the genius and skill of many of its authors 
must be altogether overbalanced by a feeling 
approaching to disgust at the utter perversion 
of their mighty powers. St. Peter’s at Rome 
and St. Paul’s in London might, a thousand’ 
years sooner, have commanded feelings of 
unmixed homage, and might have ranked side 
by side with St. Sophia and St. Mark’s; but 
when we know that they were reared in contempt 
of Cologne, and Westminster, and St. Ouen’s, 
our feelings of admiration at the vast concep- 
tion of the whole, the wonderful mechanical 
skill displayed, the real majesty and beauty 
which cannot be denied them, are lost in the 
shock sustained by our best ideal of a Chris- 
tian temple, and in the moral condemnation 
which a high view of Christian art must of 
necessity pronounce upon their authors.” 

What will Mr. Cockerell say to this? and 
what, to the very violent philippic against his 
ownTaylor and Randolph Buildings, at Oxford, 
in which Mr. Freeman has indulged at the close 
of his volume ? 

Whatever merit may be due to our author, 
he certainly may not lay the flattering unction 
to his soul that he has not “ run down any 
style.” 

And here we would take the opportunity to 
remark, that we cannot agree with Mr. Sydney 
Smirke in his opinion, mentioned last week, 
that the style of Italy is in truth that of the 
Greeks ; that Italian architecture, being only 
@ species of a genus, should not be put for- 
ward as a distinct style. To give up this 
distinction would be, as it seems to us, to re- 
trograde in architectural science : the detection 
and classification of minuter differences is the 
course of progress. Moreover, the general 
use of the arch, and the force of the require- 
ments of the time, rendered the architecture of 
Italy so different from that of Greece, that it 
is not a minute but an obvious and important 
variety which requires to be distinguished as 
the Italian style. Every succeeding form of 
the art may be traced up to the Greek model; 
but this is not a sufficient reason for gulphing 
them all under one title. 

Mr. Freeman pays just tribute to the beauty 
of Greek architecture, in Greece. The intro- 
duction to this portion of his subject is one of 
the most eloquently written portions of the 
book. ‘“‘ Greece is fallen, but her possessions 
have become the inheritance of the world 
throughout all time. And this is especially 
true of her admirable architecture. As it was 
in Greece that the art first obtained perfection, 
it was in Greece, too, that it first acquired a 
character worthy to be transmitted to other 
lands,” 

The “ classical Roman style” our author 
thinks as contemptible as the revived Italian : 
—“ It is a mere transition—an inconsistent 
jumble of contrary principles.” 

In the Romanesque of various countries, 
which grew up on its ruins, he finds his first 
and exceeding great consolation. After ex- 
amining the Romanesque works, he says :— 

“ At this point, having traced ecclesiastical _ 
architecture to its first stage of perfection, the 
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first point. at which it became the complete 
development of an idea artistic and moral, 
, We may not inaptly pause to consider the moral 
teaching of this its first and magnificent crea- 
tion, as compared with the lessons taught by it 
in other days, and by means of a yet more 
glorious style. I have all along endeavoured 
to show that Romanesque is as truly, and in as 
strict a sense, a Christian architecture as 
Gothic itself; the difference being that they 
are respectively the language of the Church at 
distinct periods, and under distinct circum- 
stances, The one is a type of the domination 
of the mighty people whose name it bears, the 
other the pure, the glorious, the peculiar heri- 
tage of our northern race.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Freeman retains 
(as we do) the term Gothic, as the most 
appropriate title that can be given to the style. 

** ‘Christian’ architecture is incorrect, as 
involving the position that Bonn and Peter- 
borough are not Christian buildings; it is 
besides, if it were to be made a general term, 
not a little affected and pedantic. And the 
term ‘ Pointed,’ now frequently used, does not 
describe either the history, or the meaning, or 
the principles of the style, but simply certain 
of its details ; besides, it requires Romanesque 
to be called, for consistency’s sake, the 
‘Round’ style, which has been defended in 
theory,* but which no one yet has ventured 
upon in practice. But Gothic does most 
certainly express better than any other name 
the fact that the style so called was, in a stricter 
sense than any other, the peculiar heritage of 
the Teutonic race, that it came to perfection 
among them alone, never flourishing among 
the Romance nations of the south ; and that it 
is the style of feudal and ecclesiastical Europe, 
of the days when the Gothic or Teutonic spirit 
animated all. western Christendom.” 

The examination into the artistic history of 
Gothic architecture is acute and philosophical ; 
and the book, as a whole, is an important and 
interesting contribution to architectural litera- 
ture. 








ON THE LIFE, THE GENIUS, AND THE 
WORKS OF GIACOMO BAROZZI DA 
VIGNOLA.+ 


Or the great Italian architects of the six- 
teenth century, I doubt whether there is one to 
whose works and instruction we are more in- 
debted than to him who forms the subject of 
the present paper, Giacomo Barozzi da Vig- 
nola. We have all probably our different 
favourites among these great masters,—one 
preferring the grandeur and solidity of the San 
Galli,—another, the refined elegance of Peruzzi, 
—a third, the harmony and simplicity of Pal- 
ladio; but fora happy combination of exquisite 
grace with originality and purity of design, I 
consider Vignola as deserving the palm. 

In France the merits of Vignola have always 
been justly appreciated. The architect is there 
taught from the commencement of his studies 
to revere him as his law-giver ; and his name 
has given the title to several of the French 
elementary works. They have their “ Vignole 
des Architectes,” ‘’ Le Vignole des Ouvriers,” 
and “Le Vignole des Proprietaires.” They 
have produced “ Le Vignole in fol.” and “ Le 
Vignole de poche;” in fact, for pure Italian 
architecture, this great master is looked up to 
as their standard ; and I believe I am correct in 
attributing the great excellence of modern 
French architects to the fortunate selection 
they have made of Vignola as their chief guide 
and instructor. 

Of our own countrymen, Sir William Cham- 
bers has, perhaps, been the most forward in 
doing justice to the merits of Barozzi. In Sir 

illiam’s admirable treatise he constantly 
refers to the writings and executed works of 
his great Italian prototype, and in his Five 
Orders he has drawn more largely from Vig- 
nola than from either Scamozzi, Serlio, or 
Palladio. . 

Mr. Donaldson has also done justice to the 


* Ecclesiologist, V. 229, note. 
Read at the Meeting i Archi 
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genius of Vignola in the following passage, 
from his instructive work on doorways :— 
“We are not sufficiently acquainted in this 
country with the powers of Vignola’s vigorous 
mind, which is more to be regretted, as all his 
works evince a profound knowledge of the 
resources of his art, and a taste of the most 
cultivated and refined nature. Grace is the 
predominating feature in all his buildings, not 
one of which but is sufficient to establish the 
reputation of any man.” 

Before I proceed to discuss the merits of 
Vignola as an architect, I will first slightly 
glance at the history of his life, and describe 
some of his principal works. Of the former, 
I have little to add to what is contained in his 
memoir by Vincenzio .Danti, as well as in 
Milizia’s ‘“‘ Memorie degli Architetti;” and 
also in the accounts prefixed to the editions of 
his works, well known, no doubt, to those 
present. And although I can offer no such 
amusing scenes, nor stirring events, as are to 
be found in the life of a Benvenuto Cellini, 
still the career of Vignola was not without its 
shadows : occasionally basking in the sunshine 
of royal favour and pontifical patronage, there 
were times when he despaired of success, and 
wher he found it necessary to change the 
intent and nature of his studies. 

Vignola was born on the list of October, 
1507; his father, Clemente Barozzi, was of a 
noble family, and a native of Milan; his 
mother was a German lady. The civil wars 
of that period obliged Clemente to leave Milan, 
and he took refuge in the small town of 
Vignola, in the Modenese states, and Giacomo 
being born there, was, according to the custom 
+3 ve days, surnamed after the place of his 

irth. 

Clemente Barozzi died during the infancy of 
Giacomo, who, as he grew up, evinced some 
talent and inclination for drawing, and was 
therefore advised to proceed to Bologna to 
study the art of painting and design. He does 
not, however, appear to have made the progress 
in his pursuits that he desired ; he therefore 
took the resolution of changing them for 
perspective and architecture, and in these 
his more congenial studies, he soon arrived at 
that proficiency which his natural genius and 
constant application enabled him to attain. 
Francesco Guicciardini, at that time Governor 
of Bologna, took him under his patronage ; but 
the youthful Vignola, perceiving that a thorough 
knowledge of architecture not merely consisted 
in making designs, or studying the works of 
Vitruvius, determined to proceed to Rome, and 
there to measure and study those glorious 
remains of ancient magnificence for which he 
had so profound a veneration. 

He at first obtained employment by making 
drawings for Melighini, of Ferrara, the same 
unfortunate wight, who, it is said, served his 
Holiness in capacity of groom, and who, upon 
the occasion of the competition for the ‘ Cor- 
nicione ” of the Farnese Palace, was called by 
Antonio Sangallo “that mountebank of an 
architect.” The necessity of procuring the 
means of subsistence obliged Vignola occa- 
sionally to resort to painting small pictures for 
sale; but this precarious mode of life was so 
distasteful to him, that upon the formation of 
an Academy of Architecture in Rome, by Mon- 
signore Marcello Cervini (afterwards elevated 
to the Papal chair) he gave up painting and 
devoted himself entirely to the study of archi- 
tecture, drawing and measuring nearly all the 
then existing remains for the use of the 
Academy, and to the entire satisfaction of its 
members. 

About the year 1537, Vignola left Rome in 
company with Primaticcio, the painter, who 
took him with him to France, and presented 
him to Francis the First, to whose service he 
became attached as professor of design. He 
made several drawings of ancient monuments 
for that great monarch, and various designs, 
the execution of which was prevented by the 
wars and troubles of that period. Some of his 
designs in perspective are said, however, to 
have been executed upon the walls of the Palace 
at Fontainbleau. Vignola appears also to have 
assisted in casting in metal several statues from 
the antique for that palace, but Francis the 
First, having other occupations and demands 
upon his time and treasure, was obliged to 
withdraw his patronage from the fine arts, and 
dur architect therefore returned to Bologna at 
the invitation of Caunt: Filippo Pepoli, Presi- 








dent of St. Petronio, and he appears: to haye 
been engaged up to the year 1550, in making 
designs for that establishment. 

Competition designs in the sixteenth cen. 
tury do not appear to have been managed with 
more satisfaction to the parties engaged than 
in the nineteenth; and Vignola is said to haye 
been troubled with many dissatisfied rivals, 
when, Giulio Romano and Christoforo Lom. 
bardi being called in to advise (much in the 
same way as in our own times) upon the 
designs sent in for the restoration of §t, 
Petronio, Vignola’s was adjudged by these 
two great artists to be the most meritorious, 
This account, however, does not quite agree 
with Giorgio Vassari’s statement, in his life of 
Giulio Romano, from which it would appear 
that Giulio Romano himself made a design for 
the facade, which was much admired by the 
Bolognese. Palladio made four designs, and 
Baldassari Peruzzi and Alessi were among the 
competitors. The affair appears to have 
created a great sensation in the architectural 
circles throughout Italy at that period. These 
designs are still preserved in the Reverenda 
Fabrica, at Bologna (adjoining St. Petronio); 
they were seen by Mr. Falkener and Mr. New. 
man last year. Vignola’s design is of a Gothic 
character, in accordance with the other parts 
of the building ; it does not appear so merito- 
rious as Giulio Romano and Lombardi ad- 
judged it to have been. 

We gather from Milizia that it was the 
custom at that time to consult the chief archi- 
tects of the day upon any questionable point 
of design or practice, for in a dispute between 
Bassi and Tibaldi, upon some matter connected 
with the works in progress in Milan cathedral, 
Bassi applied for the advice of Palladio, Vig- 
nola, Vassari, and Bertani; and Milizia re- 
marks that the answer of Vignola, as respected 
the Baptistery, was well worthy of being 
recorded. Tibaldi, in order to support his 
ill-proportioned intercolumniations, proposed 
to introduce iron chains. Vignola remarked, 
“‘ Che le fabbriche non si hanno da sostenere 
colle stringhe,”—‘ a golden sentence,” as is 
well observed by the ingenious and learned 
author of the “ Notitia.” 

Vignola appears about this period to have 
been employed upon a palace at Minerbio, for 
the Conte Alemano Isolani, and upon a house 
for Achille Bocchi, in Bologna; upon the 
Facade dei Banchi in that city; and upon the 
Canal of Naviglio, a work of engineering, 
which architects then undertook as a legitimate 
part of their profession. 

My friends, Mr. Edward Falkener and Mr. 
Newman (both of whom have lately returned 
from Italy with rich stores of architectural 
study), were induced, from finding the Palace 
at Minerbio described as a great work of 
Vignola’s, to make a detour of some 20 miles 
on purpose to see it, and we may judge of their 
disappointment upon finding the only work of 
Vignola’s now existing at Minerbio to consist 
of acolumbajo of an octagon form, about 25 
feet in diameter and 70 in height. No traces 
of the palace could be found, but if that build- 
ing was in proportion, in extent of accommo- 
dation, to the columbajo, which would contain 
13,000 pigeons, it must have been a building 
of no little magnitude. 

Upon a second visit to Rome, Vignola was 
introduced by Giorgio Vassari to the Pope 
Julius III., who, when legate at Bologna, was 
acquainted with Barozzi. His Holiness ap- 
pointed him his architect, giving him the di- 
rection of conducting the Acqua di Trevi, and 
commanding him to make designs for his cele- 
brated residence the “Villa Papa Giulio ;” be 
was also engaged upon the small neighbouring 
church of St. Andrea a Ponte Molle. 

The Cardinal Alessandro Farnese was ® 
most influential patron of Vignola’s. 1¢ 
employed him upon that portion of the Farnese 
Palace known as the Caracci gallery, and his 
hand may be traced in other parts of this cele- 
brated building. He was engaged at the Can- 
cellaria ; and he also designed for the cardini 
the exquisite gateway to the Orti Farnesian! 1 
the Campo Vaccino. ‘The greatest work, how: 
ever, upon which this powerful prelate employ 
him was that superb specimen of architecture, 
the palace of Caprarola. : 

At the decease of Michaelangelo, in 1564 
Vignola was appointed architect to St. Peter's 
and to his refined taste we are indebted for 


two beautify) lateral cupolas of that building: 
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The church of the Gest in Rome was also a 
commission from the Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese; the foundations were laid in 1568, 
but the works were only carried up to the 
height of the cornice ee ery The building 
was completed under the direction of Giacomo 
della Porta. : 

The great ducal palace at Piacenza was 
designed by Vignola, but completed by his 
son Giacinto. A chapel in the church of San 
Francesco in Perugia, the Capella Ricci in 
Santa Caterina de’ Funari at Rome, the 
church of Santa Anna dei Palafrenieri, the 
Oratorio di San Marcello, and the tomb of the 
Cardinal Ranuccio Farnese in San Giovanni 
Laterano, were among the works of Vignola 
about this period; and he was also employed 
upon several public and private edifices in 
yarious parts of Italy, among which were the 
Chiesa della Terra di Manzano, that of St. 
Oreste (Mount Soracte), and Santa Maria 
degli Angeli at Assisi. 

The foundations of the palace of the Escurial 
were laid in 1563, when the Baron Martirano 
being at the court of Philip the Second, and 
being much esteemed by that monarch as of 
acknowledged taste in the arts, he was con- 
sulted in respect of this important building, 
and commissioned to return to Italy to advise 
with the most celebrated architects of the day, 
—Galeazzo Allessi at Genoa, Pelegrini Tibaldi 
at Milan, Palladio at Venice, and the Academy 
of Design at Florence. The Grand Duke 
Cosmo di Medici also ordered a design to be 
made by Vicenzio Danti. No less than twenty- 
two designs from different architects were col- 
lected on this occasion, but it is stated that 
none were so well received by the King of 
Spain and Martirano as that by Vignola, who, 
having had all the designs sent to him for his 
inspection and judgment, selected the best 
parts of each, and thus dressed up a descrip- 
tion of Olla Podrida design for his most 
Catholic Majesty. This at first sight does not 
appear to have been a very creditable proceed- 
ing on the part of our architect, but at this 
distance of time it would hardly be just to 
venture a censure without having all the cir- 
cumstances of the case before us; and as the 
character of Vignola for honour and integrity 
has never been impeached, it is only fair to 
presume that he did nothing unworthy of it in 
this transaction. Philip invited Vignola to pro- 
ceed to Spain to superintend the execution of 
his design, but finding himself advancing in 
years, and being much occupied with his pro- 
fessional duties (more particularly with those 
pertaining to St. Peter’s), he prudently de- 
clined the royal invitation, and determined 
upon continuing in his favourite Rome. ‘I'he 
Escurial, according to Milizia, was afterwards 
erected by Giovanni Battista of Toledo. 

In the year 1573 Vignola was invited by 
Pope Gregory XIII. to proceed to the city of 
Castello to examine into a disputed question of 
boundary between the Tuscan and Papal States, 
and although suffering greatly from indis- 
position at the time, he obeyed the Pope’s 
commands, and fulfilled his commission with 
care and great judgment. Upon recovering 
his health he immediately returned to Rome, 
and sought audience of the Pope to render him 
an account of the successful performance of 
is commission: he remained an hour dis- 
coursing with his Holiness upon the subject, 
and upon the state of the progress of several 
buildings from his designs, and received per- 
Mission to proceed on the following day to 
Caprarola; but during the night he was 
attacked with fever, which terminated in his 
death after six days’ continuance. 

Vignola died on the 7th July, 1573, at the 
age of 66: he had requested to be buried in a 
Private manner, but his son Giacinto was 
obliged to concede to the wish of his friends 
and admirers, and he was interred with great 
pomp in the Pantheon, all the members of the 
academy of St. Luke attending the ceremony ! 

Ignazio Danti (to whom we are indebted for 
&memoir of the life of Barozzi) makes most 
Onourable mention of his noble and generous 
isposition. His constant desire was not to 

burdened with the cares of superfluity, or 
the miseries of want ; his numerous charities 
Prevented the former, and his talents and the 
extensive patronage he enjoyed rendered him 
exempt from the latter. His life was most 
virtuous; his love of truth proverbial; his 
manner cheerful and engaging; his accom- 





plishments refined ; he died poor, leaving no 
other inheritance to his son Hyacinth (ob- 
serves Quatremere de Quincy) “than the 
example of his virtues and the reputation of 
his name !” 

Milizia states that Giacomo della Porta 
studied under Vignola, and Bonnani styles 
him as “ discipulus ejus :” he succeeded him 
as architect to St. Peter’s, and also designed 
and executed the several churches and other 
important works in Rome. 

| pratee that Iam unable to give the date 
when Vignola produced his celebrated Treatise 
upon Architecture. Daviler and Miiizia both 
state that it was towards the latter end of his 
life, and this is in some measure confirmed by 
Vignola himself, who, in the following pas- 
sage from his modest and unpretending pre- 
face, says, “ that having for many years prac- 
tised as an architect in various parts, having 
studied the writings of several authors upon 
architecture, and having compared them toge- 
ther and with the works of antiquity then still 
remaining, he was desirous of establishing a 
rule upon which he might rely with security, 
and which might, upon the whole, or in part, 
please the judicious.” 

Of a treatise so well known to architects it 
will be unnecessary for me to offer any de- 
scription, it being sufficient to observe that its 
merits have now been tested for more than 
three centuries; that of the parallels which 
have been made of the orders with those of 
such powerful rivals as Serlio, Scammozzi, 
and Palladio, I think the balance will be found 
in Vignola’s favour, notwithstanding the opi- 
nion of so great a critic as Milizia, who places 
the great architects of the sixteenth century in 
the following gradation. 

“ For knowledge and exquisite taste pos- 
sessed by each in architecture, it appears that 
the first place would belong to Palladio! on 
his right hand would be Vignola, Buonarotti, 
Sansovino, and Vassari, and on the other 
Peruzzi, San Michele, Giulio Romano and 
Serlio.” 

Vignola’s Treatise upon Perspective was not 
published till after his death : his son Giacinto 
placed it in the hands of Ignazio Danti, a 
Dominican friar and mathematician of 
Bologna. Danti has well fulfilled his task 
of compilation, and has produced a work upon 
a subject which was more carefully studied by 
the old Italian architects than by their succes- 
sors. Both Vitruvius and Peruzzi, as well as 
Vignola, recommended its study as one of the 
means towards arriving at perfection in the 
art. The words of Vignola are “ La scienza 
della prospettiva gli aveva aperto l’ingegno 
per Parte di fabbricare,” and I would here 
venture a remark to students upon the 
great importance of a sound knowledge of 
perspective for the proper study and practice 
of their profession. It would not be difficult 
to point out in several important buildings in- 
stances of failure of architectural effect, arising 
from the designs having been merely studied 
geometrically.* SAMUEL ANGELL, 








THE MEDAL DRAWINGS AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Havine seen the designs submitted to the 
Institute in competition for the Soane Medal- 
lion, we are disposed to regret, with some who 
have addressed us on the subject, that the 
council should have treated them so stringently. 

The set marked “ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 
selected by them as nearest approaching the 
standard to which they conceive the Institute 
should refer the designs submitted on this 
occasion, are drawn to a smaller scale than 
that prescribed in the printed instructions, 
and the drawings are coloured, instead of being 
tinted in sepia or India ink. 

Insisting, as we ever do, on the necessity of 
committees judging designs submitted to them 
with strict reference to the instructions given, 
we are compelled to regard this design as out 
of the pale. 

There are, however, two other sets, appa- 
rently submitted by one hand, the first 
marked Vetéres Laudabamus Solum, and the 
other Quid Rome Faciam, which seem to us 
to deserve more consideration than they have 
received. They are evidently by one who has 
well studied the works of Wren. Without 


* To be continued, 








displaying much inventive genius, they show 
skill in re-combination, and some knowledge 
of construction, considerable artistic power, 
and such an amount of industry as is itself 
deserving of reward. 

We venture to express a hope that the coun- 
cil, having eased their conscience by setting 
forth their views as to the degree of merit that 
ought to be shown to entitle a competitor to 
the medal (and to which we do not wish to 
offer dissent), the general body will, at the 
meeting on Monday next, empower the council 
to present the medallion to the author of the 
two designs we have referred to. 








ST. MARTIN’S MUSIC HALL. 

A portion of Mr. Hullah’s new Music 
Hall was opened to the public on Monday 
night last. The plot of ground on which it is 
erected consists of a parallelogram of 149 feet 
in length and 61 feet in width, the north side 
abutting on Wilson-street (leading from Endell- 
street to Drury-lane), and the east side on 
Charles-street (Long Acre); this plot being 
connected, at the south-west corner, with Long 
Acre, by another, 44 feet in length and 22 feet 
in width. 

When completed, the concert-hall will be 
121 feet long, 55 feet wide, and 40 feet high ; 
the length being rather more than double the 
width, and the height a third of the length. It 
is to afford accommodation for 3,000 petsons. 
At the west end of the hall will be two ante- 
rooms, entered by two staircases ; the one lead- 
ing from Long Acre, the other from Wilson- 
street. A third entrance, at the east end, will 
be connected with a staircase leading from 
Charles-street. On the north and south sides, 
and at the west end of the hall, will be erected 
galleries. 

The part completed is next Charles-street, 
with a temporary entrance through No. 89, 
Long-acre. It is 87 feet long, 55 feet wide, 
and 40 feet high to the boarded ceiling, or 
inner roof, which is flat in the centre and 
sloped at the sides: it has arched ribs next the 
walls with ornamented spandrells, and is 
divided into panels by moulded ribs. The 
walls are perfectly plain, and the windows on 
either side, by which it is lighted, are too much 
like those of a factory; still the dimensions of 
the apartment and the construction of the 
roof give it a certain air of nobleness which 
will compensate for some defects. The hall is 
lighted at night by suspended gas chandeliers. 

On the ground floor there will be a lecture~ 
room, 51 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 26 feet 
high, calculated to accommodate 500 persons, 
besides class-rooms. 

We must mention that the principal feature 
of the concert with which the new hall waa 
opened was a festival anthem, composed by 
Mr. Henry Leslie, son of Mr. John Leslie, one 
of the late Commission of Sewers, and inventor 
of several improvements in lighting and ven- 
tilation. The anthem is a masterly compo- 
sition, indicating the possession of powers of 
very high order,—and suffices, with other 
works previously submitted to public ordeal, 
to place Mr. Leslie in the foremost rank of 
those on whom the reputation which England 
has to achieve in musical science depends. 








BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, ST. MARTIN’S- 
IN-THE-FIELDs.—On Friday in last week a 
meeting was held in the vestry-room of this 
parish, to receive the report of the Commis- 
sioners of Baths and Washhouses; the Rev. 
Mr. Mackenzie in the chair.—From-the report 
it appeared that for the year ending 23rd Ja- 
nuary last, the number of baths made use of 
was 196,310, and the money received 2,945/. 
16s. 11d. Increased demands on the wells in 
Trafalgar-square had checked the supply of 
water and of baths. The commissioners esti- 
mated the income from baths for the current 
year at 3,500/., and from the laundries at 500/. 
The annual charges were estimated at 2,000/., 
and the repayment of loan and interest at 5 
per cent., at 2,030/. The engineer’s report 
gave a detailed statement of an expenditure of 
16,7751. The report was agreed to. It was 
then resolved, “ That the vestry sanction the 
borrowing, on mortgage of the poor-rates, an 
additional sum not exceeding 5,000/., in order 
to carry out the Act 9th and 10th Victoria, 
cap. 74,” 
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DETAIL OF CLIPPING PIECF OF 
BOTTOM WEB OF BEAM 











Principals, 17 feet 5 inches apart, centre to centre. 





THE ROOF OVER THE VISITING SHED 
A ENTREPOT DES DOUANES IN 
ARIS, 


Francz, from its position on the Atlantic 
coast, is often used for the purpose of transit 
for colonial uce by such countries as Swit- 
zerland, Baden, and Bavaria. To develope this 
traffic the Government have granted facilities, 
by allowing the goods to be warehoused with- 
out previous payment of the duties, until the 
said goods are entered for consumption ; or, 
in the case of their being purchased for a 
foreign market, they are allowed to traverse 
the country free of duty, if secured by a leaden 
seal affixed. by the custom-house officers. The 
warehouses in which such goods are stored 
are called entrepéts, or bonding warehouses ; 
they are of two sorts, the entrepdét réel and the 
entrepot fictif. 

The entrepéts réels are built by, and at the 
expense of, the municipalities of the towns 
which have the privilege. The municipalities 
are responsible to the Government for the 
payment of the duties ; they name and pay the 
warehousemen, and they receive the rents 
char,red upon the goods, according to a regu- 
lar tariff, debated in the municipal council, and 
approved by the Minister of the Interior; the 
said sums received for rents being applied to 
municipal purposes. The duties levied are 


calculated upon the outgoing weights or quan- 
| 


tities. 

The entrepéts fictifs are private warehouses, 
belonging to individuals, who enter into secu- 
rity to the Government for the payment of the 
amount of duties calculated upon the ingoing 
weights or quantities,—all loss from theft, 
waste, drying, or evaporation being at the risk 
of the entreposeur. ‘The custom-house autho- 
rities have one key of the warehouse, the pro- 
prietor another ; nothing is allowed to be 
withdrawn unless the custom-house has been 
informed, and an agent be present. In the 
entrepots réels, the rents are higher, but there 
is less risk ; in the entrepéts fictifs, the goods 
are more under the personal inspection of the 
proprietor. 

e entrepét of Paris, of which the roof 


DETAIL OF PURLINS 
















STIFFENING PIECE ON PURLINS A, 


before us forms a part, is an entrepét réel. It 
contains a series of magazines for such goods 
as are intended to station there any length of 
time, and two large sheds for packages de- 
posed in transitu, with a courtyard between, 
where such goods as merely pass through 
without stopping, or such as are entered for 
immediate consumption, are visited. This 
courtyard was originally uncovered, but such 
inconvenience arose from the exposure of the 
goods, that the iron roof in question was 
erected. 

It must be observed, that the side walls are 
very thin. The roofs of the sheds had no 
bearing in them, nor did they serve for any 
other purpose than to inclose the said sheds. 
The roof was therefore obliged to be-con- 
structed without any support from the walls. 

The roof, of 129 feet 6 inches span, consists, 
as in the drawing, of a series of framed 
wrought-iron elliptical girders, the bottom web 
of which is in two pieces, with two collars, as 
shown in detail, to clip the lower part well up 
to the other, thus forming a reversed T ; the 
upper part is without flange. ‘These elliptical 
bars are kept in place by cross pieces, and are 
connected with the principal rafters by flat ties. 

The purlins are of T iron; they are sup- 
ported by arched bars in the middle of their 
bearing, the said bars forming also cross braces 
to resist the lateral movement of the roof. 

On the back of the principal rafters, and 
over the purlins, the stiffening pieces A are 
placed, to take, firstly, the intermediate rafters 
B, of an extra depth and scantling, which are 
notched down so as to range flush on top, and 
are about 4 feet 43 inches apart ; and they also 
receive the common rafters C, which are 1 foot 
54 inches nearly from centre to centre. Be- 
tween these rafters laths D are let in (by notch- 
down), so as to be flat with the rafters; the 
laths are about 193 inches apart. 

The whole is covered with galvanized iron. 

Each rib weighs about 8 tons +$$,; there 
are in the whole shed about 1,550 yards super- 
ficial. The price of wrought-iron is, in Paris, 
about pe Ib. This roof cost, per yard, 
41. 12s. 10d. 


WROUGHT-IRON ROOF OVER VISITING SHED 
OF ENTREPOT, PARIS. 


Mons. E, FLACHAT, ENGINEER. 


Clear span from wall to wall, 129 feet 6 inches. 
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It was executed in the year 1846, we 
believe. 

There are skylights all down the centre, and 
at intervals on the sides between the second 
and third purlins from the bottom. 








PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE, AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


In his fourth lecture, January 24, Professor 
Cockerell reminded the students that the im- 
provement they so ardently desired depended 
mainly on themselves, and rather on the me- 
thods of their own application, their diligence, 
susceptibility, and ingenuous attention to the 
hints, precepts, and examples that were pre 
sented to them, than from any external aid 
and advantages, however zealously administered 
by the professors. Their notes should be care- 
fully stored, their impressions recorded, the 
album should be their magazine and the his- 
tory of their studious lives: ingenuous admira- 
tion, according to Plato, was the very principle 
of philosophy. Faith, humility, and charity 
were no less essential in the art of learning 
than in the conduct of life, and deplorable 
was the loss (to all of us) of sound instruction, 
from self-sufficiency and superciliousness. At 
the same time the student should think for him- 
self also, and it often happens that early in- 
tuitive impressions may be trusted rather than 
those which fashion or opinion dictates ; an 
the fact seems hardly credible, that every 
twenty years will witness (and by universal 
consent) a new:fashion, even in so grave & 
matter of architecture. How much, then, 
should fashion be distrusted, the impressions 
of the natural and unsophisticated mind be 
maintained, and the true principles of the art 
be cultivated, sought, and respected ! 

All opportunities of travel in this great me 
tropolis and in this great country, should be 
seized, so that the habit of observation, and an 
original store of our own impressions, may 

as early as can be; whatever notes we 
make should be complete., It was the wise 
injunction of Leonardo da Vinei, to finish 
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ver we begin, and not to rely on super- 
en ae Great were the fruits of 
these habits, and fature eminence was founded 
on the difference of habits in man and man. 

In his last lecture, on the great subject of 
proportion, the professor had endeavoured to 

out the “ analogy” of the Greeks ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, by further evidence than 
he had afforded; and by comparisons of the 
monkey with the man, and the donkey with 
the horse, he had attempted to’ show that 
beauty of proportion was attained by base 
ties (commensurate ‘or otherwise) ‘rather’ than 
by equalities; their variety of ‘quart was 
expressed by the Greek ‘word “ eurythmia ”— 
a term grange 4 taken from the art of writing, 
in which the order of rythm was all powerful, 
and which art also prescribed the dactyl and 
spondee as the measure of sonorous versifica- 
tion. 

This reflection led to the refinement and 
diminution of the ornamental’ portions, and 
the extension of the plain, or breadths, in all 
good works. The head was one-eighth or 
one-ninth in the man, while in the monkey it 
was one-sixth or one-fifth ; so thé proportion 
of the hands and feet to the arms and legs. 

The same observation might be extended to 
the expressive human head; the child, the 
barbarian, and the tyro will give especial 
interest and magnitude to the ornamentals,— 
the eyes, the nose, and the mouth, will be 
large and striking,—but the accomplished pen- 
cil will diminish these in favour of a new 
element of breadth, and consequent strength, 
and magnitude, and energy; so in architec- 
ture, the former will lay especial stress on the 
florid capital, the ornamental base ; the moulds 
of the entablature will be large and excessive 
compared with the plain surface and the broad 
unornamental parts: the examples from the 
Acropolis of Athens vindicated this principle 
conclusively, especially the comparison of the 
Doric profiles of Greece and Rote; the small 
ovolo of the cornice, the excessive corona, the 
solid abacus of the capital, the parabolic 
echinus, the delicate anniulets floating into the 
shaft, in the one,—the equalities of the other, 
the echinus struck with’ the compasses, the 
grossness of the” antiulets, ‘and their abrupt 
union with the shaft. °° ~~ 

The moulded ‘and ornamental, used with so 
much reserve by the Greek, had engrossed the 
less refined Roman architect. “So ‘it was that 
the vulgar mind always sought the ornamental. 
Shakespeare had truly said = 

“The world is still deceived by ornament.”’ 
Connected with this part’ Of the subject was 
profile,—the whole merit of which consisted in 
the apt contrast of the round; the square, and 
the hollow, and their combinations in just 
quantities—the nice opposition of the rectan- 
gular and curvilinear’ surfaces. ’ Here, again, 
the analogy of Vitruvitis holds good. In the 
profile of the human face’ (in the Grecian 
model), observe the slightly undulated fore- 
head ; whence the nose, in vigorous straitness, 
ending almost in an angle, floats into the turned 
lip by the cyma reversa, ending in an edge, 
from which the lips (the atteya’ of different 
magnitude, and in different planes) are finely 
relieved by the cavetto to the chin, and this, in 
its parabolical curvature, presents to the neck 
altogether the finest varieties, oppositions, and 
quantities that the sense of beauty can’con- 
Celve, en 

Again, in the entire figure, the fleshy or 
muscular curvature of the limbs is finely 
relieved by the points and angles of osteology, 
so that nothing can be devised more conform- 
able to the principle which we illustrate, and 
eon to seein every well adjusted architectural 

ofile. 

These principles apply to all forms of archi- 
tecture, and may be tra¢ed’ it all thé beautiful 
Productions of nature—animal Of vegetable. 

From the consideration of facta we proceed 
‘o their combinations in wholes, where we 
can do no better, in the columnar Greek archi- 
tecture, than follow the models which the 
experience of the ancient world enabled 

truvius to lay down with so much precision. 

On this part of orthographical proportion, it 
Was Important to consider well the modulus on 
which our design should be constructed, and 
to carry it into part—doors, windows, 

¢., harmoniously,—the wide spread or the tall, 

its intermediates. The modulus of a 
‘quare like the Tuscan, quadrate, spacious, 








latitudinal; the just parallelogram of the 
Ionic; or the elongated and tall Corinthian 
modulus and its picnostyle arrangement; or 
finally, the Gothic excess of this last modulus 
in the lancet arch,—for example, the ample 
and latitudinal modulus given by the bridge, 
through which (when under its spreading 
vault) we behold the landscape beyond with 
so much surprise and greatness of effect,—or 
the ‘Fuscan areostyle, conveying always (and 
Signally in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden), an 
éxtraordinary power and energy,—the ordinary 

odulus of sesquialteral proportion used by 
the generality of ‘masters,—or that of the at- 
tenuated and vertical Gothic. © 

On these various moduli, Blondel has super- 
added to the usual precepts of Vitruvius, a 
valuable chapter on the proportions of aper- 
tures, doors, gates, windows, archways, very 
material to consider : almost every practitioner 
tries his own habitual modulus, his broad or 
narrow gauge, but it is plain that the several 
varieties cited are capable of their especial 
application; and the understanding of this 
peculiar case and situation is an essential qua- 
lification of the scientific architect. Nottingham 
Castle (an unpublished work by a great hand) is 
a fine example of this quadrate modulus, and of 
the great dignity which may be given thereby 
to a building of very limited elevation. Sir 
Robert Taylor’s garden-front of the Bank was 
another good example. 

It would be useful to the students to collect 

examples of the various masters, with reference 
to the modulus they employed, and to consider 
their application to actual dimensions—the 
principle of greatness might be so understood 
and acquired—that principle so essential to the 
architect, who should know how to display in 
his works (even the least considerable), that 
dignity and largeness of soul which we ad- 
mired in moral tness (rarely indeed met 
with in mankind), but which affects us so 
powerfully with the sentiments of grandeur, 
elevation, and awe. 
“The deficiencies of this intelligence subjected 
our works to become toys and heaps only of 
littleness. All his life the professor had aspired 
to this faculty of greatness, but had never 
attained it in any degree, he Said, save only 
in the scraper which he had placed at the 
north door of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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THE VIRGINIAN MONUMENT TO 
WASHINGTON. 


Tue State of Virginia has appropriated 
100,000 dollars for a monument to Washington, 
to be placed at Richmond, and opened a com- 
petition among artists for the work. The 
plans and models were to be sent on January 8. 

Two designs are more particularly noticed in 
the American papers now before us, one by Mr. 
Snell, an English architect, who now resides 
at Boston, and the other by Mr. Crawford, 
sculptor, whose previous works are esteemed 
in America. 

The model of Mr. Crawford’s design is, of 
course, sculptural more than architectural. It 
consists of an equestrian statue of Washington 
in bronze, surrounded by other bronze statues, 
and standing on a platform, presenting twelve 
fronts, affording a promenade round the in- 
scriptions and statues. A flight of steps con- 
ducts to this platform. Out'of it rises a base, 
havifg for its ground floor the form of a star 
of six points, ornamented with mouldings, the 
upper carved as a laurel wreath. 

Out of the star base riges a structure of an 
octagonal form, the lower portion of which is 
devoted to inscriptions. ‘The statues surround- 
ing that of Washington are six in number, and 
are intended to represent the most eminent 
men of Virginia, or of the whole country, 
during the revolutionary period. The costume 
of 1776 is followed. : 

According to the design of the artist, the 
statues at the base would be 9 feet in height, 
and the group of Washington on horseback 15 
feet. e entire height of the monument 
would be between 50 and 60 feet, and its 
diameter at the platform 50 feet. Gilding is to 
be introduced upon the ornaments. The plat- 
form and structure on it are to be of marble or 
granite, or combination of both. 

The Boston. Transcript speaks very cour- 
teously of Mr. Snell, as well as highly of his 
design, which, unlike that of Mr. Crawford, is 





naturally architectural, more than sculptural, 
though it also contemplates a statue of Wash- 
ington, and other accessory statues. It is a 
structure rising out of a platform, and in 
eneral outline ma rechind’ the beholder of 
the monument to Sir Walter Scott at Edin- 
burgh. ' 

The chief feature, as seen at a distance, is 
the open temple or chapel, with rich roof and 
lofty spire. Within is a colossal statue of 
Washington, on a ‘hexagonal pedestal, sculp- 
tured with aglto-relievos of white marble, and 
on a platform paved with encaustic tiles, re- 
presenting the arms of the States, and other 
national emblems. The subdued colour of 
these, it is supposed, will give effect to the 
purity of the matble. A groined vault rises 
above the statue, supported on six massive 
buttressed piers of granite or sandstone. On 
blocks outside these are six bronze statues, 
intended to represent eminent Virginians. In 
the ornaments metal is extensively introduced, 
sometimes gilded by eves. Above all 
rises a roof and spire framed of wrought iron, 
and covered with sheets of zinc and gilded 
iron. In the spire there are three tiers of alle- 
gorical statues of cast metal, gilded. The 
crowning finial represents a star supported by 
&@ cross. 

“Mr. Snell’s design,” adds the Transcript, 
“exhibits taste and knowledge. Whatever 
may be its reception at Richmond, it cannot 
fail’to commend its author to all among us 
interested in art, as he has already commended 
himself by his personal character and genial 
manners to all who have had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with him.” 








BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a public meeting on February 8th, Mr. 
Yewd read a paper “On the Medieval and 
Arabic (so. called) Numerals.” This paper 
was illustrated by diagrams, showing at one 
view the various forms of characters used in 
the middle ages, arranged according to their 
dates ; and the writer entered into a lengthened 
comparison of these characters with those used 
in the Pte coe Hindoostanee, and 
ancient tian languages. =“ 

Mr. tigneh communicated a description of 
remains of the ancient church of the Knights 
Templars and other early buildings situate be- 
hind the house of Mr. Charles Griffith, near 
Middle-row, Holborn. He also exhibited one 
of five antique green glass flasks, found in 
excavating on the site. 

* Dr. A. Gund exhibited a drawing of a door- 
way in the south wall of Little Langford 
Charch, Wilts, now built up. Amongst the 
stones ‘used for this purpose is some curious 
Saxon @) sculpture, representing a boar hunt ; 
above this a bishop in the act of giving the 
benediction, and a curious representation of 
birds seated on a tree or anchor; attached to 
this sculpture is a curious legend, believed in 
the neighbourhood, concerning Gravely Wood, 
which is situate near this church.—Messrs, 
Chaffers and Burkitt exhibited specimens of 
a peculiar description of needlework, which 
prevailed during a limited period (commence- 
ment of seventeenth century), and not men- 
tioned by Lady Wilton, or in other works on 
the subject. 

Mr. Egan read an elaborate paper “‘ On the 
Antiquity and primitive Form of our National 
Instrument the Harp.” 

Mr. Planché made some valuable remarks 
upon metal heraldic badges, which he sup- 

ed formed part of the furniture of horse 
ess. 
Mr. Jessop communicated an account of a 
Greek altar in his possession, procured from 
the ruins of a Temple of Minerva at Athens, 
It is dedicated to Hercules. 








AsyLum For THE BLIND, BIRMINGHAM, 
—Sixteen sets of drawings were sent in compe- 
tition for this building. The committee, after 
examination, have declared Messrs. Coe and 
Goodwin entitled to the first premium (30/.); 
and Mr. P. E. Masey to the second (10/.). The 
style of the two designsis said to be Elizabethan. 
The instructions given were not to exceed 
4,000/. for the house, 500/. for the workshops 
and colonnades, and 500/. for a music-room. 
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INTERIOR OF HOUSE IN THE BUTTER 
MARKET, IPSWICH. 


Tue very singular mansion, of which an 

illustration is here presented; is situated in a 

in ‘Ipswich, formerly used as, and still 
named, the. Butter-market. 

The building: is ascertained to have been 
erected by one Geo. Copping, a builder, whose 
initials exist overthe doorway, and are also to be 
seen, in conjunction with those of his wife Mary, 
over the mantelpiece of the present drawing- 
room, with the date, 1567, over a door next the 
mantelpiece. In 1573 the house was sold to 
R. Sparrowe (son and heir of John Sparrowe, 
of Somersham), one of the Portmen: of Ips- 
wich. It has-always been occupied since by 
one of his descendants down to the present 
owner and occupier, John Eddowes Sparrow, a 
respected solicitor. The. family vault, which 
js in the neighbouring church of St; Lawrence, 
is, in the quaint humour of former times,  in- 
scribed Nidus passerum. 

The facade extends to 70 feet ; and the base- 
ment presents a series of cing-cento caryatides, 
with festooned capitals of fruit and flowers, 
between which, except in the door spaces, win- 
dows and worked panels range alternately. As 
ysual in old timber-framed houses, the upper 
floor projects, and has four bays, each of which 
is adorned at its base with a rude figure and 
emblems, representing, respectively, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. Cinq-cento pilas- 
ters, coupled by festoons, with devices between 
their bases, at first existed in the three centre 
spaces between the bows ; but at a later period, 

e middle space has been ornamented with 
the arms of Charles II.,- whose memory is 
linked with the house in what would, at first 
view, seem’ a somewhat legendary style. ‘There 
js but one pilaster between the eastern window 
and that’ end of the front, but towards the 
west there are again two pilasters, connected 
by groups of birds at top and bottom. A bold 
cornice, 80 deep as to afford a safe promenade, 
extends along the front and returns on the 
west end; and the roof is broken by- four 
gabled attic windows, one over each bow, en- 
Tiched with cupids in various attitudes. No 
chimneys are visible. ‘The west end: is’ orna- 
mented with an uncouth figure of Atlas sup- 
porting the globe, jast below which is a rude 
representation of the classic scene of Tityrus 
reclining under the- beech, and Melibceus 
politely approaching, hat in one hand and staff 
in the other, followed by his sheep. Above is 
a false attic window, with a representation of 
St. George and the Dragon.’ _~ 

The interior of this singular. structure,” 
says Mr, Wodderspoon, in his ‘ Historic Sites 
of Suffo}k,’ “ contains several extremely fine 
rooms. e dining-room is closely panelled 
in dark oak, carved in @ manner which would 
do honour even to the great genius of Grinling 
Gibbons. . The fireplace, furnishing capacious 
chimney corners, exhibits the finest parts of 
the carver’s skill in wreaths of vime and pen- 
dant fruits. In the centre des a strong 
bas-relief of the arms. and crest of the Spar- 
rowe family, and on each side are panels inlaid 
in fanciful designs. A door to the right of 
the fireplace also exhibits some fine inlaying 
and carving ; and the beams of the room—an 
unusual circumstance—are as deeply chiselled 
as any portion of the wainscot. The -dimen- 
sions of this room are 22 feet by 21 feet; and 
although the apartment is, from the lowness 
of the ceiling, and its dark lining, rather 
sombre to the eye, yet it is one of the finest 
rooms of its size in Ipswich. Upon the first 
floor spreads an apartment more fitting for the 
mansion ofa nobleman than the residence:of a 
private individual. :. It extends over the whole 
of the front part of the house. The ceiling is 
traversed .by heavy. oak beams, and divided 
into compartments ornamented by. ponderous 
wreaths of fruit.. The corners are filled with 
shields containing ‘the. crests of the family. 

¢ dimensions of the room are 46 feet by 21 
feet. [Several ld ‘paintings hang in this 
apartment;°. among others, a: portrait of 
James I., strikingly historical in its character. | 
In a bed-chamber, adjoining this room, the 
ornaments ‘are changed, fleur-de-lis being. sub- 
stituted for the usual garlands of fruit and 
family badges. “No reason has been assigned 
for this.* “A small door in one corner of the 

* The fleur-de-lis is a very common ceiling ornament in 
timber-framed in various of the town, and 
alteration may rong Sad tnanely to comply with i" 
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large apartment opens upon a staircase lead- 
ing to the roof of the house, from which 
issues a doorway to the leads over the wide 
eaves of the building. . ....... 
Late in the last century,” continues Wodder- 
spoon, “‘a singular discovery was made in 
the upper story of the house, being nothing 
less than a concealed loft, without doubt 
forming the roof of a chapel, the body of 
which existed in a room immediately beneath. 
The existence of this apartment was discovered 
by the merest accident, the connection be- 
tween the loft being separated by a built-up 
wall. Time and damp, however, displacing a 
portion of the plaster, the light of day found 
its way through the cranny, and the place was 
discovered. The arched timbers of a slightly 
ornamented roof exist within it; and at the 
time of its being opened the floor was strewed 
with wooden angels, and such figures as 
usually serve to decorate a Catholic oratory.” 

~ There exists a tradition that Charles II. was 
concealed in ‘this hidden. part of the chapel, 
during one of his many attempts to escape 
after the battle of Worcester. The tradition 
is countenanced by the family having in their 
possession portraits of his father, mother, and 
grandfather, a half-length of himself, presented 
by him, and more especially by a miniature 
and locket of Charles, and a miniature of 
Mrs. Lane, also presented by the king to 
the family.* 

The premises attached to the house were at 
one time very extensive; and there are some 
parts abont the courtyard of the building, 
which is now the back entrance, that deserve 
further attention from antiquaries,—the cha- 
racter of some reliefs on one of the walls 
pointing to a much earlier date than that 
ascertained for the present part of ne ere 








PROFESSIONAL REMUNERATION. 
FOWLER Vv. DRAKE. 


Tis was an action tried February 8th, in 
the Court of Exchequer, against the magis- 
trates of the county of Devon, for the residue 
of a claim of 534/., for. the erection of the 
County Lunatie Asylum. 

It appeared from the evidence of the Earl of 
Devon and Lord Courtenay, that Mr. Fowler 
was the successfui competitor out of about 
sixty, whose designs had been submitted to 
Mr. Hardwick, who reported fully upon their 
respective merits. Having appointed Mr. F. 
their architect, the magistrates proposed to 
him that he should accept a less remunera- 
tion than the usual commission of 5 per 
cent., which he declined. At a subsequent 
meeting they admitted that the cousmissior 
was proper, but wished to limit it fo a definite 
amount of outlay, which was fixed at 40,000/., 
and to this Mr. -F. eventually consented. In 
the course of the building many additional 
works were executed beyond those contem- 
plated at the time of the agreement, as was 
proved by the reports of the committee to the 
quarter sessions, in which they so state and 
ask for additional grants of money to cover 
expense; and it was proved by the builder 
that the contracts for such additional works 
amounted to 7,954/., besides about 10,000/, 
for extras upon the original contract. The 
site had not been fixed upon when the design 
was made. The whole question turned upon 
the construction of the agreement, viz., whe- 
ther the additional works for which the further 
claim of commission was made, were con- 
templated at the time, and included in the 
words “all extra works.” Mr. Tite was called 
to give the proper and professional interpreta- 
tion of the word “ extra,” but the Chief Baron 
took it upon himself, and by illustration of a 
supposed case confirmed the view insisted on 
by the plaintiff. 

‘I'he counsel for the defendant called no wit- 
nesses, but relied upon a statement which had 
been sent in with the original or competition 
drawings, explaining what was contemplated 
in them, or what they might be made to 
embrace, but these documents had been super- 
seded by amended plans made agreeably to’ 
suggestions of Mr. Hardwick, and which are 
referred -to in the preamble to the agreement, 
and formed the basis of the understanding. 
Mr. Crowder made speech of two hours and 


* The introduced by the artist in the aceompany- 
ing engraying are allusive to the king’s concealment here, 











} regarded 


.deration as to some of it. 
‘narrow compass. 





a quarter, almost wholly upon this ground, but 
the Judge, in summing up the case, showed 
that the additional works claimed for, were 
not included, or contemplated, and left it to the 
jury whether. the plaintiff was not entitled to 


| recover 394/., being the commission on. the 


additional works . proved by the builder. 
His lordship also made some observations in 
his. address to the jury, in regard to the prac- 
tice in liberal professions, and that of remu- 
nerating architects by a commission on the 
outlay, clearly justifying that course. Con- 
sidering these remarks ‘interesting, we have 
— the short-hand writer’s report of 
them, © ay 


The Chief. Baron (Pollock), in summing up, 
observed, the case had lasted. a long time, but the 
point was about the shortest one possible, and 
ought to have been decided four hours ago; it was 
simply whether or no Mr: Fowler was entitled to 
the sum he claimed. . It) was an action of assumpsit 
with work and labour ; the defendant pleaded pay- 
ment, and the: question was; whether the plaintiff 
had been paid ; it was, he believed, a question en- 
tirely for the jury. i 
- It would seem the parties met together on the 
6th of August,-1841; Lords Devon and Courtenay 
were present with others on that occasion, but they 
were the only two persons out of all who were pre- 
sent who had been called as witnesses; they had 
given their versions of what passed. On that occa- 
sion .the ‘resolution the jury had heard read was 
entered into, and the question really was, what was 
the meaning of that resolution with reference to all 
the circumstances. _ He (the, Chief Baron) did not 
think it was a question of law, but a question of fact 
for them. So he. thought.the case the learned 
counsel for the defendant had cited as occurring 
before Lord Tenterden—that was. not a question of 
law but of fact. He (the Judge) did not quite 
enter into some of the opinions that had been 
occasionally expressed by very eminent judges 
both before and in his time as to the charges 
of surveyors; he could not say he saw with the 
same jealousy which he had frequently heard 
expressed on that bench, and others, the charges. 
made from year to year, and from time to time, of 
so much per cent. as the remuneration of the archi- 
tect or surveyor. He did not think the present, 
system would have continued for. so long-a series 
of years as it had, if it had not been found con- 
sistent with the duties of the persons so employed, 
and for the benefit of the public who so employed 
them. They were all perfectly familiar with the 
charges of a broker in: commercial matters} they 
varied with the importance of the business done, 
because of the responsibility required, and the im~' 
portance of the transaction; and, therefore, the 
attention that was to be given to the matter in hand 
varied. It was perfectly well known what was the 
manner in which attorneys were paid: - As to gen- 
tlemen of the bar, the theory was they received 
nothing ; but he believed: it might be said that, as 
‘the liberal and learned professions, it was 
expected its members should be paid, not in pro- 
portion to the mere labour and work done, but that 
the responsibility and importance of it must have 
some effect on the charges. It was perfectly noto- 
rious a broker on the Stock Exchange charged a 
per centage upon a transaction, and yet, beyond 
all doubt, it required no more than pen and ink to 
transfer 2,000/. than it did 100/.—the charge was in 
proportion, not as to the trouble. and exertion of a 
man walking across from his back office to the 
Stock Exchange, and making one or two entries,—it 
was the management of the transaction. He (the 
judge) must say he did not view with that jealousy 
others did the charges made by architects and sur- 
veyors ; he did not think the profession of an archi- 
tect any more than any other liberal- profession 
(and a liberal profession it was) was chargeable, as 
far as his experience went, and as far as that expe- 
rience had received any addition by what hé had 
seen in courts of justice, with receiving an immo- 
derate amount of remuneration. ' 

- Now, did the jury believe Mr. Fowler was en- 
titled to his per centage on the present occasion ?— 
if he was, he was entitled to a verdict; and if en- 
titled to a verdict, it would then be for them to say 
for how much. . He owned it did not appear to him 
the whole of the sum claimed of 5511. was distinctly. 
made out, but there was evidence for their consi- 
The facts lay in a very 
In 1841, the magistrates of: the 
county of Devon intended to construct a lunatic 
asylum, andthe plaintiff was ultimately selectéd as 
the atchitect to carry out their views. The two 
important documents in the cause were a document 


‘signed by Mr. Fowler, March ‘2nd, ; 1841, and-the 
‘memorandum or resolution, of the 6th of August in 


the same year; there being ,an interval of several 
months between the two. In the mean time Mr. 
Hardwick, another architect of eminence, had 
been consulted in the matter by the visiting justices, 
and it was in consequence of some report that came 
from him, he believed, that the plaintiff was ap- 
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pointed to carry out the plans. In the report 
that was made by Mr. Fowler, he certainly did 
mention some of the matters now made the subject 
of acharge, but he mentioned them in this way ; 
‘the extent of the ground and gardens will probably 
be governed by local circumstances ;’’ and he made 
allusions by which the possibility of agriculture and 
horticalture coming into operation had occurred to 
his mind, and so with to the supply of 
water, and other matters, but it was clear he had 
come to no definite conclusion. Mr. Fowler 
was called upon to attend the justices in August. 
He had been asked to undertake this not in a pro- 
feasional manner, that was really the substance of 
the case. He was asked, —‘‘ Would he undertake 
to do it for a round sum?’’ He answered as every 
respectable person would answer following a re- 
spectable profession,—‘‘ I will do nothing which 
the rest of my brethren in the profession 
would consider improper as a member of 
that profession; its character and honour 
I will maintain, and I will not under-bargain the 
rest of my brethren,—that is the usual charge we 
make, and as an honest member of the profession, 
I think I ought not to receive less ;’’ and it ap- 
peared to him (the Judge), that was the basis of the 
arrangement ; and what ultimately would be for 
the consideration of the jury would be this, whe- 
ther they thought in the expenditure that took 
place beyond the original sum, he was strictly 
within the resolution ; if so, he was not entitled, if 
not he was. The amount finally agreed for was 
40,000/., his per centage upon that was 2,000/.; 
but then Mr. Fowler says, ‘‘ there are 14,000/. or 
15,0007. spent beyond: upon 7,000/. I do not 
charge, for they are extras, but on 7,800/., I do, 
for they are additions ;’’ that is, he says, as to the 
first, “ they are matters that grow out of, and are 
intimately connected with, the work, so that I can- 
not fairly charge for them.’”’ On the other hand 
he says, ‘‘ Certain of these matters form no part of 
the original plan, and they are additions.’’ It 
seemed to him the true question the jury had to 
decide was, what was the reasonable and liberal con- 
struction of the resolution, the magistrates intending 
to limit their expenditure to 40,000/., and to treat 
with him on the footing of a5 per cent. transaction, 
considering whether it could embrace the contract 
of Harvey, which amounted to 7,800/. On the 
7,102/. Mr. Fowler made no charge, they were 
extras. Then he says, that inasmuch as the origi- 
nal’ plans did not embrace any of Harvey’s, 
amounting to 7,800/., he was entitled to his 5 per 
cent. on that, and he certainly had been put to con- 
siderable trouble and labour on that account. 


The jury retired, and after an interval of an 
hour and twenty minutes, returned a verdict 
for the defendant! A new trial will of course 
be moved for. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

Wrres have been laid to Windsor for facility 
of communication between the sovereign and 
her representatives in Parliament, &c. The 
offices in the Strand, are open night and 
day for Parliamentary, law, or other expresses 
between the metropolis and upwards of 230 
of the larger commercial and manufacturing 
towns in England and Scotland, through more 
than 1,500 miles of way, besides short branches. 
——T he late speech from the throne was tele- 
graphed at once from the Lothbury station to 
all the chief towns and newspapers in the 
empire. The multiple time taken, says a con- 
temporary, in streaming off its 954 words was 
about half an hour, or 31 words a minute. 
Between Liverpool and Manchester it was 
transmitted by the printing process at the rate 
of 15 words a minute.——The British Tele- 
graphic Company, for a more economical 
working line, are proceeding with their Bill, 
which has been declared to have complied with 
the standing orders. Their scale of remunera- 
tion from Government is to be fixed by the 
Board of Trade.——The French Government, 
it’ is said, contemplate a measure to open 
the French electric telegraphs to the public. 
The Minister of the Interior has presented a 
Bill for the establishment of three lines from 
Tonnere, Havre, and Angers, to cost 685,665f. 
The committee also proposes four others, viz. : 
from Chalons-sur-Marne, Nevers, Chiteau- 
roux, and Dunkirk. A sum of 900,637f. to 
suffice for the construction of the seven. 
The greatest speed attained under the com- 
mittee’s inspection was 87 letters in a minute ; 
but the reading then became difficult, and fre- 
genet éven impossible.’ ‘The despatches of 
é Government are conveyed at the rate of 
5 letters a minute.—— According to the 
*resse, Mr, Brett’s contract for the sub-marine 


line from Calais to Dover, binds him to have 
it completed by ist September next, unless 
stopped by the French Government, and at a 
cost of 459,000f.. The length is 18 miles 
English, but the telegraph, of seven wires, is 
to be 23 miles long, to allow for oscillation. 
——This is a small affair compared with the 
next we have to notice, namely, one between 
New York and the Isle of Wight, the pro- 
jectors of which‘are to bring their plan before 
Congress at its pres2nt session. They propose 
to lay down a substantial insulated wire of 36 
fibres, coated one half-inch with gutta percha, 
to guarantee its working with integrity for ten 
years, and to complete it in twenty months from 
the date of contract, for a sum not to exceed 
3,000,000 dollars——The Montreal Herald 
announces that the line to Bytown, in Canada, 
is nearly completed, and that a new cap, made 
of New Jersey clay, invented by Mr. Farney, 
has been used with great success :—The follow- 
ing is a list of the different lines in Canada :— 
Quebec and Halifax, 200 miles; Quebec and 
Toronto, 556; Toronto and Hamilton, 46; 
Montreal and Bytown, 120; Hamilton and 
London, 84; Niagara, 58; Chippewa, 15; 
Montreal and Troy, 52; total, 1,131 miles. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue site of the new lunatic asylum at Brent- 
wood has been staked out. The building will 
be 800 feet long by 500 deep.——The public 
baths at Leicester have been extended. The 
swimming bath is 60 yards in length, 17 feet 
wide, and 3 to 6 feet deep. It holds 100,000 
gallons. The roof is supported by pillars, 
and over the cross beams are various mottoes. 
——An Extra-mural Cemetery Company is in 
course of formation at Brighton: capital, 
20,000/., in 2,000 shares of 10/. each ; deposit, 
ls. per share——-An effort is being made at 
Portsmouth to erect a new Athenzeum in place 
of the society’s present building. —— The 
church of Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon, is 
shortly to be surveyed by an architect, with 
the view of increasing the accommodation.——. 
After a lapse of nine years, daily Divine service 
is about to be resumed in Hereford Cathe- 
dral. Preparations are going on in the nave 
for that purpose, and, it is expected, will be 
completed by 1st March.——The repair of the 
old castle of Carnarvon has now been com- 

leted, under the eye of an architect from the 

oard of Woods and Forests, Mr. Salvin, and 
it is said that not only Conway Castle, but 
other remnants of feudal times now standing 
in Wales—namely, the Castles of Beaumaris, 
Harlech, Rhuddlan, Criccieth, Carew, Caer- 
philly, and Pembroke, will be repaired and 
preserved from further decay, at the ex- 
pense of the Crown.—— It is intended to 
extend the Corn Exchange, in Brunswick- 
street, Liverpool, by erecting a range of 
offices over it in front. The dimensions of 
the building at present are 116 feet by 
by 62 feet; the area, 763 square yards; the 
number of stands, 129; and the mean height, 
15 feet. When extended according to the 
plans, it will be 103 feet by 99 feet; the area 
1,133 square yards, exclusive of offices; and 
the stands may be increased to 190; the mean 
height to be 29 feet. The room will be lighted 
from the roof, which will be of open iron-work, 
-—All Saints Church, Grosvenor-square, 
Manchester, the property of the Rev. Dr. 
Burton, the pastor, was much damaged by 
fire on Wednesday in last week. Some burn- 
ing embers appear to have been carried through 
the flue of the stove into a large scaffolding 
hole, that had only been covered by the wall 
plate, which communicated the fire to the roof, 
the whole of which was destroyed and the 
organ and pews were much injured. The total 
damage is estimated at 3,500/.. The congre- 
gation have already met to adopt measures for 
restoring the edifice——-The town council of 
Preston have voted 8,000/. for the erection of 
ees baths and washhouses, to contain 100 
aths and 100 washing compartments, on 
the model at Goulston-square, but at, it is 
said, a greatly reduced cost——A Roman 





Catholic chapel and priest’s house are about to 
be erected at Otley.——A_ new congregational 
chapel is in course of erection at Cockermouth, 
by Messrs; Fleming and White, builders. It 
is in the Perpendicular style, with three gables 





to the front, and is built of white freestone. 








——The parish church of Collumpton, Devon, 
was re-opened on ‘Tuesday, the 12th instant, 
A cumbrous gallery has been removed from 
the noted Lane’s Chapel, and this aisle and 
the church generally, reseated with low framing, 
in wainscot, with a good proportion of open 
free seats, and an increase of accommodation, 
The organ has been divided, and removed into 
the tower, the panelled arch having been pre. 
viously partitioned across the west gallery—re. 
constructed, and its Elizabethan fronts repaired 
and varnished. The rood screen, a remarkab) 

fine one, repaired, and disencumbered of an 
Italian cornice, which has given place to a tall 
cresting of Tudor flower, the whole being gilt 
and painted in colours, imitating the old work, 
A new carved octagonal pulpit 1s ascended by 
a staircase, with traceried defences. The 
tracery of the windows has been repaired, and 
the lights glazed with ground glass. The 
architect is Mr. Ashworth, of Exeter: the 
contractor, Mr. Mason. 








VIEW AND DETAILS OF THE BANQUET. 
ING HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 


Mr. Octavius HansarD, a young archi- 
tect, has published an elevation of Inigo 
Jones’s Banqueting House to a large scale,* 
and two sheets of details, one embracing the 
inferior order, and its windows, with the orna- 
ment between the capitals above, and the other 
the superior order, its window, and balustrade, 
The measurements appear to have been ve 
carefully taken, and are fully given. Both the 
view and the details are beautifully drawn, and 
confer great credit on Mr. Hansard; they 
should be in every office portfolio. 

A few pages of particulars concerning 
the building accompany the prints, but as 
we have elsewhere given these, we need 
not repeat them here.t Mr. Hansard ob- 
serves that “on a comparison of the original 
drawings by Inigo Jones (in the library of 
Worcester College, Oxford), with the structure 
itself, it would appear that at some period the 
rusticated basement has been altered, probably 
on the occasion of a repair; indeed, there can 
be no doubt of the rustication of the west front 
having been originally similar to that of the 
east.” The total length of the front, on the 
plinth line, is 121 feet 3° inches; the total 
height, 75 feet 33 inches. 


erounnie ae 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF THE 
POLAR REGIONS. 








In presenting a beautiful painting of the 
Polar regions, as seen during the expedition of 
Capt. Jas. Ross, in 1848-9, from drawings 
which were taken by Lieut. Browne, of The 
Enterprise, Mr. Burford has produced a 
striking effect, by dividing the great circle 
into two, and exhibiting on one side the Polar 
seas at midnight in the summer season, and 
on the other a similar scene at noon, under all 
the sublime severities of an arctic winter. In 
the first the vessels float, amidst towering ice- 
bergs and tangible desolation. In the second, 
the vessels are ice-bound and snow-covered in 
a vast and oppressive solitude, bringing 
forcibly to the mind the severities and priva- 
tions endured by the crew. A wall of snow 
blocks is built around each ship to prevent 
the abstraction of heat, and there is a wall of 
similar construction connecting the two vessels 
to facilitate communication. Both views are 
admirably painted and full of interest. 








PANORAMA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
VENTILATION OF PUBLIC ROOMS. 


"sc Panorama of New Zealand, now ¢x- 
hibiting in Leicester-square, being the work of 
a surveyor and ‘engineer, Mr. S. C. Brees, 
known as the author of “ Railway Practice, 
may be regarded as an actual chart of the 
country, wherein not merely the princi 
buildings, but every settler’s house and cleat~ 
ing, may be found ; and, when are added to this 
a fine country and great cleverness in its deli- 
neation, more so in some parts than in others 
by the way, it will be seen that it has the 
essentials for an exhibition of great interest. 
A month’s reading would fail to give anything 

* Weale, Holborn. 
t Vol. VEI.,'p. 802, 








o> Rep. 16,1850, 
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‘ke the correct and vivid impression of the 
dre and the mode of life which are to be 
gained by listening to Mr. Brees for a couple 
of hours, while the picture is passing before 
you. Thi painting is wanting in those ele- 
ments of the poetical and the sublime to be 
found in the Panorama of the Nile. It has 
few associations: but it belongs to the present 
instead of the past; has great interest, though 
of another kind, and will well justify a visit. 

A correspondent, “ Q.,” has requested us to 
draw Mr. Brees’s attention to the want of 
= in a room Fe eal the picsere is 

hibited, especi in the ery, and we 
cant add, that the fact had not aah our 
notice. “ Q” says justly, that it is the exhi- 
bitor’s interest to remove this defect—* For 
any thing which prevents a spectator from 
appreciating the merits of his performance 
tends to qualify or altogether prevent the 
approbation which would, without doubt, in 
many cases, be extensively given; and the 
more is its careful and immediate correction to 
be desired, inasmuch as its influence is un- 
known to, or unregarded by, so many. The 
lassitude, and the indifference to any subject, 
which it inspires, would by such persons be 
readily ascribed to a want of merit in the 
exhibition itself; an opinion, the error of 
which its real excellence and utility would 
need only the assistance of a supply of pure 
air to demonstrate.” 








WIDE ESTIMATING. 
TenpERs for the erection of a farm house 
and farm buildings, at Ashby, near Grimsby, 


Lincolnshire; Mr. J. Chapman, architect ; 
viz. :— 


Forman and Frow, Hull...... £1,269 11 0 
Guy, Grimsby .....ceeseeees 963 9 3 
Roebuck, Laceby,......sesee 950 0 0 
Walliss and Hewitt, Rasen,... 900 0 0 
Margesson, Hull.... 2.200% 897 0 0 
Johnson, Laceby....sescsee 894 0 0 
Andrews, Wainfleet... .....00: 838 0 0 
Suddaby, Waltham.......... 775 0 0 
Brown, Grimsby (accepted) .. 768 0 0 


_ Tenders for the completion of eight houses 
in Commercial-road, Peckham, advertised for 
in THE BUILDER :— 


Mosely and Co. .....0.s006. £1,198 0 0 
Halbis'cv-wa twee 60 800s 86683 1,093 0 0 
Walker and Co. ...scsccsees 893 0 0 
Su Le LT PPR ELT eT ee 888 8 0 
Shears Coe asec eecseseses 800 0 0 
Harvey avid csdtcesesscass 766 0 0 
Wells, Wm. @eeseeseaseeeeees 748 0 0 
MOR dec Us 604s cobde nets 721.0 «0 
SNE on suv tinwedind enittiel 716 14 0 
Burrell Se ee sees eesees sess 690 0 0 
Machell @eseseeereeseoe sete 656 0 0 
SE id sete bntadha+ aati en 650 0 0 
PTMARD +. cons sane cede ahae 649 19 0 
Frost Co eeereecesesseseses 615 0 0 

610 0 0 


Howlett eeeeeeseseseee sees 











Miscellanea, 


Trinity ConGREGATIONAL CuuRCH, 
Scarsro.—The first stone of Trinity Con- 
gtegational Church, Scarbro, was laid on 
Tuesday, Feb. 5, by Lady Lowthrop. It will 
€ in the geometrical Second Pointed style, 
(Early Decorated) and will consist of a 
have and transepts, and engaged tower 
at the angle of the nave. There will 
be a recess behind the pulpit, containing 
organ gallery and vestries: the nave has gabled 
side chapels on either side. It will contain 
1,000 sittings ; the total cost, including schools, 
will be 3,000/. The contractors are Messrs. 
Dove, Wilson, and Woodall, of Scarbro. Mr. 

files Brown, of Liverpool, architect. The 
following is a list of tenders for the church. 











Excavator, Mason, Carp 
‘Mason enter 
Bricklayer, | | and 
Plasterer, and Joiner. 
Slater. 
eee 
‘ @. sd #. 
Vasey, , eee 9,422 0 0 568 
Myer, poty eases sesees 2,020 0 0 7 
me Lon OB .ksncciccee 2,060 006 600 
Ompson, Scarbro ...... 1,797 0 0 
9 OCSEREO seccceeses ve 560 
Woods Scarbro ........ ee *433 
y "ve and Wilson ........ *1,518.14 9 











-- ® Accepted. 
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poet general meeting of the members of the 
ociety of Arts, convened by requisition to the 
Council; was held at the Adelphi last week, 
for the purpose of ascertaining and considering 
the position of the society with respect to the 
Great Industrial Exhibition, The chair was 
taken by Mr. W. Tooke, one of the vice- 
presidents, and a large number of the leading 
members were in attendance. After some 
formal preliminaries, Mr. Scott Russell 
gave a long and interesting narrative of 
the procedure of the council, which appeared 
to give satisfaction, and it was adopted 
and ordered to be printed and circulated for 
the use of the members, with additions to 
render it a complete report of the transactions 
down to the present time. As one of the 
executive committee, Mr. W. Dilke also made a 
statement of its proceedings, which the meet- 
ing received in the same spirit of satisfaction, 
and from which it appeared that a resolution 
had been passed at the committee’s fourth 
meeting, to the effect that the contract with 
Messrs. Munday being at an end the functions 
of the executive committee were at an end 
also, and that they were of opinion, therefore, 
that it was desirable the Royal Commission 
should be left as free to select the best organi- 
zation for carrying their intentions into effect 
as if the executive committee had never been 
appointed, and that they had to express their 
entire readiness at once to place their position 
in the hands of his Royal Highness and the 
Royal Commissioners, 

COTLAND.—It has been resolved at Edin- 
burgh to erect an architectural monument 
there to Lord Jeffrey. The initiative has been 
taken by Professor Wilson, the Lords of Ses- 
sion, Lord Advocate, and other influential 
perfies, who have appointed committees in 

dinburgh and London to carry out the object. 
——Operations are in progress for the com- 
mencement of the proposed Fine-Art Gallery 
on the Mound, at Edinburgh.——The house 
of John Knox there is to be preserved in all 
time coming as a monument to the old Cal- 
vinist, funds being in course of accumulation 
for that purpose, and now amounting to 2,300/, 
——A new square and arcades of mercantile 
offices, shops, &c., is to be built at Blythswood 
Holm, Glasgow, lately purchased by Mr; 
James Scott, who has recently visited the con- 
tinent with Mr. Kirkland, architect, “ for the 
purpose of inspecting the finest things of the 
kind that Europe can produce.” “ We be- 
lieve,” says the North British Mail, “ that the 
design fixed upon is something after, and at 
least equal, if not superior, to the Palais Royal 
Arcade at Paris,” and that “the leading fea- 
tures of this magnificent arcade have been 
retained by Mr. Kirkland in his plans, with 
such improvements, both in convenience and 
designs, as will make the Blythswood Holm 
buildings far outvie those of the French capi- 
tal.” The whole is to be fireproof, “ on quite 
a new principle, never yet introduced into 
Scotland,” but erected at least as cheaply as 
on the old system.——The Victoria dock, at 
Aberdeen, has been at length completed. The 
work began in the spring of 1844. 

GreeNnwicH Hospitau.— Sir: Looking 
over your columns on Saturday morning last, 
I was much surprised to see therein a letter 
complaining of certain alterations as carried 
on in our hospitc', this letter having appended 
to it my name. I take the earliest opportunity 
of writing to you to deny that i am the author 
of this letter, and to request of you to give me 
the fullest opportunity of expressing this 
denial. I shall also expect that you will aid 
me, as far as possible, in ascertaining who the 
individual is that has thus endeavoured to 
annoy and injure me by~making me appear to 
intrude my opinion into matters with which I 
have no possible concern, and secretly to in- 
sinuate motives of conduct on the part of an 
individual officer of whom I know nothing. 
I am the more anxious about the matter, as on 
the same day a similar letter appeared in the 
Nautical Standard and in the Kentish Inde- 
pendent, showing that the individual who 
wrote them, could be industrious as well as 
malicious. Prior Purvis, M.D. 

*,.* We. have forwarded to Dr. Purvis the 
original letter, and shall gladly assist in the 
Ps eavour fem cians sad pomeeieains of the 
orgery. inst this description of deception 
an editor has-no defence. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ExHIBITION.—A 





- Burnpincs DAMAGED DURING THE. LATE 
Storm.—aA church, building at Hammersmith, 
had the roof blown > We are 

At Liverpool, the spire of Christ. Church, 
Oxton-road, has suffered severely, and 
will require to be rebuilt from the base; 
some: stones fell through the roof. The 
pinnacle of Grange-lane Scotch Church 
was blown down, and fell through the roof; 
and a small chapel, in same lane, had its 
windows blown out. The roof of the new 
market at Birkenhead was stripped of its lead, 
and Renee carried off altogether,—part of it 
was actually blown off. At Chester, the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, in Queen-street, was almost 
entirely unroofed ; and the chimney of a house 
near the racecourse was lifted, bodily, and set 
down entire and perpendicular as it stood, 
chimney-pot and all, in an adjacent garden. 
The railway station at Shrewsbury was lifted 
from its foundation and blown to pieces, 
Five of the Ribble Valley railway arches, near 
Preston, were shattered, it is feared irreparably, 
One of the pinnacles of the Roman Gatholke 
church, Park-row, Leeds, was blown off, and 
fell through the roof. Part of the spire of 
Christ Church, Doncaster, was also blown 
down, injuring the roof and pews. The partial 
and total destruction of houses, chimney- 
stacks, warehouses, &c., between the Irish 
coast and the French, has been immense, 

Society of ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE, 
The thirty-seventh anniversary meeting of this 
society was held in the castle of Newcastle on 
Monday week, the Hon. H. T. Liddell, V.P., 
in the chair, when Mr. J. Adamson, the 
senior secretary, read the council’s report, 
which was adopted,—and a resolution move 
by the chairman, and carried unanimously, to 
the effect that a memorial to the Treasury: be 
prepared, praying concurrence and aid in pre» 
serving Tynemouth Priory ruins from desecra- 
tion and dilapidation. e memorial itself 
was also read and adopted. Dr. Charlton 
then stated that the Duke of Northumberland 
was willing to extend his survey of British and 
Roman camps, roads, and other remains in 
the north of Yorkshire, further northward, if 
the society felt disposed to assist; and this 
Dr. Charlton thought ought to be done before 
the visit of one of the metropolitan Archzolos 
gical Societies, which might be expected in a 
year or two,—either of which, he was sure, 
would meet with a cordial welcome. After 
some conversation on this and other topics, 
and the examination of some antiquities, the 
meeting proceeded to elect office bearers and 
receive donations, &c. 

Tue Merror or Monpay Last.— Seeing 
two letters in Wednesday’s Times, describing 
the meteor on Monday evening as seen from 
various places, and having had a very favour- 
able opportunity of witnessing that splendid 
phenomenon, as seen here (Rugby), I, as a 
constant reader of your publication, trouble 
you with this. On Monday evening, about 
ten minutes to eleven o’clock, while passing 
through a large open space, part used as a 
burial ground and part as allotment gardens, 
the most powerful light I ever witnessed sud- 
denly illumined the atmosphere, and what 
appeared like a rocket exploded apparently a 
few yards from me. I walked on very quickly 
about two hundred yards, when 1 heard a 
rumbling of thunder, which seemed to. shake 
the ground, and caused great consternation; 
the stars during the whole time shining with 
unusual brilliancy. ;Waiting an explanation 
from some of your philosophical readers, 1 am, 
Sir, &c.—A SuRvEYoR. 

METROPOLITAN SEWERS COMMISSION. 
At the last meeting, in Greek-street, on @ 
report by Mr. Forster as to the Westmins- 
ter drainage being read, the Westminster 
Sewers Commissioners at last got the concur- 
rence of the Metropolitan Commission to a 
Specified scheme for the drainage of Victoria- 
street, &c., Westminster. The Thames is to 
be further damaged. A report by Mr. 
Gotto was then read as to the propriety of 
building a new sewer in Down-street, Picca~ 
dilly, 525 feet in length, and it was agreed to 
advertise the terms of contract. 

Miuitrary APPOINTMENT. — Lieut. -Col. 
C. F. Greene has been. appointed director of 
Government engineering and architectural 
works, with a salary of 1,000/. a-year. 

A New Cuorcu is proposed to be erected 
in Carlisle-street, Portman Market. — 
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ABATTOIRS.—TREATMENT OF THE CALF. 
—** No animal suffers so much as the calf,” is 
a thing often said, and sometimes with as little 
concern as if it were a proper and necessary 
thing that they should suffer cruelties to meta- 
morphose their flesh, as human food, from what 
God and nature intended. The “ white ”’ veal 
which persons, either ignorantly, or if know- 
ingly, with a very discreditable want of feel- 
ing, crave, is not the natural colour, any more 
than white beef would be that of the ox. 
Smollett alludes to the cruel and unwholesome 
practices in his time; and a French traveller, 
about 1690, mentions that the English veal has 
not the “ beautiful red” colour of the French. 
That red veal is the flesh of the calf in its 
proper state : the white is an artificial, drained, 
flaccid thing, the offspring of cruelty alone. 
Any candid medical man would in an instant 
decide on the difference of wholesomeness be- 
tween the two. The calfis bled several times 
before its death to a cruel degree, often till it 
faints ; very frequently, during the night, a plug 
being put in, and taken out again when the 
operation is repeated,—often also with the head 
downward, which must cause horrible pain ; 
and the process of “ killing ” is wilfully linger- 
ing, perhaps an hour and a half sometimes, and 
very pitiable and abhorrent. The writer has 
seen it—let any one else do the same, and he 
will protest against veal, as now killed, for the 
rest of his hfe. And, oh! that some may exist 
in the present generation destined to remove 
this foul blot from English humanity! The 
*‘ sworn tormentors ” of a former day are gone 
—let the English “ calf-torturer” go in this.— 
EuLa.es. 

Tne Fire in LAmBetu.—The loss caused 
by this fearful disaster is very large, and it is 
but partially covered by insurance. Mr. 
Myers’ loss is greatly increased by the total 
destruction of a large quantity of carved stone- 
work for ecclesiastical buildings in progress. 
Of all his: workmen not one has saved a tool. 
At the factory of Messrs. Nickels, india-rubber 
web manufacturers, whose loss will be very 

reat, a large body of young women have been 
thrown out of work. A subscription has been 
set on foot for their relief, and to assist the 
workmen to obtain fresh tools. A statement 
has reached us, to the effect that if Mr. Braid- 
wood had listened to the urgent entreaties of 
Messrs. Nickels, and brought water to bear on 
a certain portion of their premises, property to 
a large amount might have been saved. 

EXEMPTION OF DweELLINGs oF Poor 
From Loca, Taxation.—Mr. P. Scrope, 
M.P., has moved for leave to bring in his Bill 
on this subject; but meeting with strong oppo- 
sition on the ground that it would only aggra- 
vate the evil benevolently intended to be re- 
medied, and increase rents, to the landlord’s 
profit, in place of diminishing them, the motion 
was wihatiwn. 

Iron Permanent Ways.*—A series of 
experiments has been carried out by Mr. P. 
W. Barlow, C.E., from which he has been led 
to recommend the substitution of cast-iron in 
place of wood in laying the substructure of 

rmanent way, as the only means of prevent- 
ng those irregularities of surface which cause 
blows to be given by the engine that are not 
only annoying to passengers, but further and 
more and more rapidly destructive to the way 
and to the carriages, as well as wasteful of 
the locomotive power and mechanism. The 
present practice he regards as temporary way 
much more than permanent. Mr. Barlow 
finds it to be a mistake, that a partially soft 
elastic material such as wood is requisite to 
smooth and easy motion: the more rigid, and 
level, and polished, the surface, the easier has 
he found the traction, and the better suited at 
least to railway transit. Cast-iron sleepers in 
two halves, with half chairs fitting the rail, 
and bolted together so as to avoid the use of 
the key, is that construction of substructure to 
which experiment has led him to yield the 
ope anes from the facility with which it is 
aid, from the perfect joint which it gives, and 
the security from breakage in the event of 
getting off the line. The point of the meeting 
of the plates is situated between the chairs, so 
that the bolts act under a spring which destroys 
all liability of loosening, to which he has not 
found any tendency. 


* Report to the Directors of the South-Eastern Railwa 





Y | particulars as a warning to other boards. 


been issued for tenders, by 4th March, for 
the erection of a Baptist Chapel, with vestries, 
school-room, and offices, at Nottingham; by 
a date not specified, for the erection of a 
dwelling-house and a set of farm offices in 
Leicestershire, and a set of farm offices at 
Aston, in Derbyshire; by 2nd March, for the 
erection of the Lcieshi and Lincolnshire 
Penitent Females’ Home at Lincoln; and by 
26th, for the erection of a new workhouse at 
Birmingham. 

Tue Vapours oF DiskAsE AND DEATH 
AT LAMBETH.—Pray, Sir, are any steps being 
taken towards the removal of all those abomi- 
nable nuisances in that seat of poison, Princes- 
street, Lambeth, consisting of bone-boilers, 
potteries, starch-makers, and several of a like 
abominable nature? or are they to continue 
to poison and annoy a whole community 
through next summer, and carry off their 
thousands of victims again? A person can- 
not now pass within a quarter of a mile, with- 
out feeling a sensation of sickness, and almost 
vomiting, so intolerable is it; and when the 
wind is southerly (I pity the poor archbishop), 
the poisonous vapours are carried, not only 
through Lambeth, but also into the very heart 
of the metropolis. If the whole of these 
wretched hovels and filthy factories were swept 
away altogether from the south side of Lam- 
beth Church to Vauxhall, and again, from the 
waterside back to the railway arches, it would 
be a downright boon to the parish; and in 
their places, there should be a handsome river 
frontage, consisting of a terrace, with carriage- 
way next the water, and streets at certain dis- 
tances, to turn out of this terrace, towards the 
railway arches ; this would soon become a 
valuable property, and would also be an orna- 
ment to the neighbourhood both by land and 
by water.—R. M. 

Tue Norma Co.Luece ror WALEs.— 
—At the annual meeting of the members of 
the above institution, held in Swansea on the 
2nd ult., it was resolved to expend less money 
upon the erection of a building than had heen 
previously contemplated. According to Felix 
Farley’s Journal, the design by Messrs. 
Fuller and Gingell has therefore been 
laid aside, and the design of Mr, William 
Richards, architect, of Swansea, approved of. 
It contains accommodation for forty students, 
together with a residence for the master, and 
all necessary offices. Mr. Joseph Richards 
has undertaken to erect the building within 
the sum specified in the resolution, viz., 1,700/. 

DrawinG SCHOOLS FoR ARTIZANS, CaM- 
DEN-TOWN.—An evening drawing school for 
artizans has been proposed to be opened in 
Camden-town, the Government School of De- 
sign not being available to this class, from its 
locality and fixed course of study. It is con- 
sidered by the promoters of the present scheme 
that England greatly requires, at the present 
moment, tasteful workmen, the more espe- 
cially as she has thrown the gauntlet to foreign 
countries which hold an advantage in this 
respect. A number of manufacturers and 
others- have therefore proposed the means 
alluded to, to obviate in some measure this 
serious disadvantage, and a meeting was to be 
held on Thursday evening, to devise means to 
carry out this proposition,—too late for us to 
do more in our present number than mention 
the intention, and express our good wishes in 
favour of it. 

Mortar For Arcues.—Sir: How is it 
architects still use cement for arches, when we 
have seen so many fall of late in consequence? 
Lime is far superior, as it does not set quick 
like cement, but gradually giving the whole of 
the work its due time to settle. Cement re- 
mixed is worthless; lime mortar not.—A 
CierKk oF Works oF Forty-two Years’ 
EXPERIENCE. 

Futnam Union Work aouse.—It will be 
remembered that designs for this union house 
were obtained in competition, and that on the 
selection of a plan by the guardians unaided, 
some articles appeared in our pages, pointing 
out’ the error they had fallen into, and the in- 
— committed.* If the guardians had 
istened to us, they would have saved them- 
selves much mortification, and the parish a 
large sum of money. The mess they are now 
in surpasses belief. We shall probably give 





ProsecTep Worxs.—Advertisements have | 





—A correspondent of the Chelmsford Chro, 
nicle, Mr. Clay, residing at Enville, ney 
Ongar, has offered to allow the public, for ong 
week in the latter end of March, to inspect an 
inhabited cottage erected at a cost of 10), 
Perhaps some of our correspondents may by 
able to point out how this desideratum of 
10/. cottage is or can be realized. 

ComPETITION.—Designs and specifications, 
&c., are wanted by 20th March, for public 
baths and washhouses at Greenwich, Kent. 
Particulars as advertised. 

SURVEYORSHIP TO THE SALTERS’ Coy. 
PANY.—The Court of Assistants of the Salters’ 
Company proceeded on the 7th instant to fill 
up the vacancy in the office of surveyor to the 
company, caused by the death of the late Mr, 
Valintine, when Mr. Garland, of the firm of 
Garland and Christopher, was unanimously 
elected. 

THe TELEKOUPHONON, OR SPEAKING 
TELEGRAPH, has, during the last twelye 
months, come into very general use. In several 
of the largest buildings which have recently 
been erected in London, Mr. Whishaw’s useful 
invention has been considered a necessary 
appendage, and is now introduced in the spe. 
cifications issuing from the offices of some of 
the most eminent architects of the day. Be. 
sides the numerous public buildings into which 
it has been introduced, it is about to be fitted. 
up throughout the Earl of Ellesmere’s splendid 
mansion, under the direction of Mr. Barry. It 
is now nearly two years since Mr. Whishaw 
first applied it in private houses as a most 
efficient substitute for bells.—Mining Journal. 

BUILDING FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851, 
—The committee appointed for the matters 
connected with the intended building consists 
of,—the Duke of Buccleuch; the Earl of 
Ellesmere; Messrs. Barry, Cockerell, and 
Donaldson, architects; and Messrs. Cubitt, 
Stephenson, and Brunel, engineers. They 
have already had three meetings. 

Larce Bricks ror CHurcHeEs.—The 
duty paid on bricks used for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses is returned; why then should not a 
much larger brick be made for the erection of 
churches, which would, I imagine, be pro- 
ductive of increased stability, and a great 
saving of expense in the laying, less consump- 
tion of mortar, &c.? E. L. 








[Advertisement.] 
BIRMINGHAM UNION. COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Builder. 

S1r,—In your paper of the 29th September last, 

you inserted a letter from me respecting the compe- 
tition for the Birmingham new Workhouse, in 
which I stated, as I then believed on good autho- 
rity, that Mr. Edge had, during the first competi- 
tion, canvassed the guardians in favour of the archi- 
tects whose design was adopted -in the second 
competition, in which he was one of the three 
architects appointed to make the selection, and 
Mr. Edge having, in- your paper of the 13th Octo- 
ber, contradicted this statement, I have since then 
caused inquiries to be made by those upon whom 
can depend, and I take this opportunity of stating 
that I now find that I was misled by the informa- 
tion I received at the time I made that statement. 
I therefore, Mr. Editor, beg you will allow me, 
through the medium of your paper, to correct the 
error I then made, and also to assure Mr. Edge 
that I regret its publication, and although several 
months have elapsed since its appearance, I trust, 
in thus rendering the justice due to Mr. Edge, to 
show that in adopting the motto I then used J am 
always really anxious to act in accordance there- 
with, ‘“ Lover or Farr Pray.” 


— 
— 





TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to be executed for Mr. 
Elers, Mount Ephraim, Tonbridge Wells. 





BONGO. wccrccccocncsstsgeceseces £1,165 
Thorpe and Son..............+0+6 1,160 
Sn, SCE ECE ECO PC 1,153 
Willicombe. .........ceeeeees eens 1,143 
Scholes..... Lipebiiveccosencus ivee 1,131 
Jamés and Henry Thorpe .......- 878 


EPR 5 CR Viel Us sievcese.cves de £1,170 
BUD icc cDitsdrocccveseccevevebh 1,139 
Harnden ...ccscocssesccccccccens 1,090 
OGURA i sis ciliwoesciescccsicces 996 
WERROR: obec Sede codecs sicscicccece 994 
Cooper and Davis (accepted) ...... 980 


Quantities furnished by Mr. T. G. Austin. 
For rebuilding a house in the Whitechapel-road for Mt. 








on Permanent Wi ‘ B A . B C.E., : 
PRS. kc, ey eee 





* See Vol, VI. p. 220, &, 


Humphries. 
WOM Sei iseis debt cceeddviecsocd 1,155 
Rawlings.........c..0. eadvweerce 1,044 
R. and G. Curtis ....... ddibecose 884 
Furn 880 





[Fxe. 16, 1850, q 


Lasourers’ CoTTaGEs AT 101. A-precg, 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
To be held during the ensuing week. 
Monpay, Fes. 18.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m, 
yESDAY, 19.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8-p.m. 
TnuRSDAY, 21.—Royal Society, 8} p.m. ; Societyof An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Lament of Two Articled Clerks’? met with a 
response, as well as an echo; subject must bide its time. 
«Ww, B.,” Birmingham (should send usa reference in town, 
that we ‘might put confidence in the statements. Article 
will be used soon, and cash sent when used), “X.Y. Z.’’ 
(several times answered in our columns), ‘‘H. W. B.,’? 

. W.’? (we cannot answer without seeing a drawing), 
 w., ” “J,H.S.” “R. HH.” (the cowl described is 
siuilar in principle to many others. Any delay in the de- 
livery of TRE BvuILpER must rest with the parties who 
supply it), ‘ ‘Cc, G., 7266s B, *? (Lambeth), “Rr, A., 7 66 Z.? 
(Preston), ‘*V. Vi; ‘a9 «8 G. W. E.” (thanks: a report was in 
hand), “'M.,”? ‘* 8. H.,’’ ‘‘Corcagiensis ” (shall appear. 
We cannot “decide as to church without seeing sketch), 
“Watchman”? (thanks: but the notice might do harm), 
“HW. H.” (shall hear from us), ‘‘A Constant Reader,’’ 
“B, J.” ‘* Mechanic’? (there is little employment for 
modellers, unfortunately), ‘“W. B.’? (Shaw’s work on 
“Alphabets ’’), “TT. C.”” (see below), ‘*C, B.” “C. M.” 
(we will inquire into the scheme) ; ‘‘ Hints on House Pro- 
y,” by F. Cross, architect; ‘‘On the Climate of 
anchester;’’ ‘‘A Plan for Removing Sewage of London,’’ 
by H. Stothert, &c., &c. 


“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 

ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,”’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1Tor, and noé to the Publisher. 





(CHEAP STATIONERY WAREHOUSE 
* for br 8 nic etnias BUILDERS, &c.—See prices, lower 
than ever.—Good note paper, 2s. per ream ; Bath 6s, 84. 
“id blue wove eommierelal pot, 7 7s. 6d. ; ditto note, 4s. ; cavelopes, 
r hundred ; surveyors’ bi ili and dimension paper, ker t ready 
. 10d. per quire ; ditto m books, 1s. aT double 
¢ phan 188. Fok aire 3 drawing pencils, 2s. per dozen ; wn ng 
ion of siationery at equally low prices ot VOR SEWOLLS 
low pr 
Wholesale and Helail Stationery Warehouse’ Nein Stookbelage. 


terrace, vane tly <siheitite . i 
rom " 
free in any pane Lends ip! en and the goods delive 


O CONSUMERS of PLASTER of PARIS. 

—The Advertiser is in a position to supply the aheve article 

in quantity at extreme low rates.—Particu ore may be had on 

application.—Address, W. B. WILKINSON, Prudhoe-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 








‘HE BUILDING P i 
IRST- RATE ORNAMENTS in 
Fn SORSIAND, ROMAN sd tes NES 
ters, Capitals, g o, prices, 
y-8 oo Bomite fi age ae Ranee he. &e. bene 


lowers from 10 feet diameter An asso’ 
Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing.—-HERBERT and SON 
Modelers, &c. &e., 43, Parker-street Drerytene. . 


RON SASH ROOFS for CONSERVA- 








TORIES, &c. Verandahs, cast or wrought Staircases, light 
or heavy Railing, Gates, strained Wire- iee-feneen, Hurdles, iron Bed- 
— every description of cast or wrought-iron work = 
buildin corrugated and galvanized iron R: 
ae table terms, by 5. BULLOCH and wo. ope Tron 
mrose-street, Bishopsgate. — Buildings heated 





A’ KINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Egutthice. and, through 
long detention at ane has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrivalin London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and genuine -_ by the = Agents, J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westmins 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are Rae very advantageo' in 
place of wood for gt architraves, and panel mould: 

and for in-door Sooring, 3 nstead of eee The peculiar pro _ = 
of PARIAN Cement allow of its being jatatel or papere 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it = ~s 

portant substitute for — plastering in eon gh cases where ex- 
Bedlition an and o eas ty of finish are essential—J. B. WHITE and 

ONS -street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 

Cement, em of PARIAN Cement. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, pomennes all the  peepentien of 

the best Roman Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as yr ic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
to become harder and stronger . these es ons than 
Roman Saat with but one measure of sand. is superior con- 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and GFOnE MERCHANTS, 


List of prices, also cost for pone t to any of the kingdom, 
furnished on pa et ag 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
ASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 

Martin) stteit the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, aths, Fire-goo 
&.,sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landinzs, &c., om to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire, A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Hay pyphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 

ui - 


ATH STONE. —Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDE Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs, 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c. — a large assort- 
ment of the ae approved CORSHAM DO Wit, and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Denot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddi a also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park 


ATH tn ephl DANIEL and 

CHARLES JONES announce to Architects and Builders, 

that they continue to su ply the FARLEIGH and COMBE DOWN 

Bore ot web best qualities upon the most reasonable terms.— 
fo! 


ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western 
Railway, Paddington. — EDWARD FENESTER late 
Agent for Job b Bieter) respectfully thanks builders and others for 
the kind support he has received during his Agency, and havin 
taken the Business on his own account, hopes that, by supplying a 
kinds of Bath and Painswick Stone of the best quality, and at the 
lowest prices, to merit a continuance of their favours.” 








228 














wer, combined with re eminently ss properties, 
poem A out i“ the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, t! a Raine ao eaerreaas, ~~ wh and baths, and for all 
those oe purposes W here strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


r 
, ~~ ar B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, See!-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
bam aig gy, | olf WILLIAM ASPDIN, 8on of 
the Patentee. — Messrs, BINS. ASPDIN, and Co. request 
——— to No. io Ni n 





riority of their Cement 
ag Ry for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
Semen es, harder, and more durable than ong other description of 
ement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any tion of frost and sanpenee whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the acti It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. vor at Ah that Cement Sa ti 
== Ls Broprletors challenge competition.—Orders receive 
ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufacto 
Rovtitiont. Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whiteh 
also by their Agent at the Depdt, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool, 


MARTIN’S PATENT 


FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
I8 REQUIRED. 


This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
ears, and obtained so high a oe in the estimation rd all who 
ave used it, that it is to on its merits. 

Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon wean 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in material, 
fall 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for wo ng 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements of a similar nature, 
therefore worked with greeter facility, making to; ct the enor- 
mous saving of full T Y-THREE PER CE ; its advan- 
tages eats Hes my admit of doubt. 











PIMLICO | SLATE WORKS.— 

AGNUS begs to announce that his vai? LIST of 
PLAIN and ENAMELLED SLATE for 1850 is NOW READY, 
and can be had on oumeetion at the Bad Dy 39 and 40 
Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico 





STIRLING’ S BELVEDERE SLATE 

Belvedere-road. mbeth.—A reduced list of 

Este re don (post sate SLABS, planed both tes, will 
plication a ing made, and inclosing a pr 

p. The prices are under those advertised for inferior alates. 





atic CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
ot MICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


wootiate WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
ata remarkably cheap rate. 
PPONTS 8 from 5i. upwares. Specimens on view of the Early 


ish, Decorated expendi 
“ALTAR TABLETS I ies an a — 


First-rat 
¢ ARVIN ig BT ISTS Yeoniped for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


PRR ORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
Hy 8, &¢. variet y of design. Letters cut and com- 


plete for fixing in the country. 

wn” Public are respectfully invited to view the care selected 

and manufactured Hensal wy improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble 2 Chimne nd 


wate IES ‘tiled up. up wath HARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
TONS Hncenetio and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
ein great variety 0 f pattern, 
A GOOD MARBLE Se orsy PERCE FOR 
FORTY SHILLING 
liberal diecount to the ois 


ANSTON STONE, used for Building the 


info New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co.. beg to 

Bt rm Architec eers, Builders, and others, the Anston 

po med can be supplied in an ‘quanti on the shortest notice. This 
ity, ame oy and texture 








le stone, so celebrated for its durabili 
is well known, havi n in preference to all oth L 
the Commissioners of oods and Pores, for. Satlding the 4 


Pouses of Parliament. We is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


W. Wright and Co. have made ai 
rrangements to have a stock 
always, on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden- King’s-cross.—Any further information can be 
seta ~ eh on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Barton-cfeeve or ay T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 


CAEN, STONE, SELECTED ‘FOR 
EX TERNAL WORKS. riers from A _—— and Co., 
Mur acose 'B from’ the e Quarri Falaise, Calvados 
texture fines ein Pay ~ Xf is of eo ar colour to fo Portland’ Stone, its 
ortland, price and labour of working about 











ceeee E STONE from Ranville Quarri Caen, N 
mandy. Sallable i fr strong works, wh and ony . price 
Whar ot art Hea cua 3 Vaui ; No.8 Wharf, 
isine“tnformatica® and pa aot from ie 
Ohkee is Southwark square, Borwush. 2, egiry 





its beauty, hardness, and ap optic ability to all 
plain and ornamental purposes, may be seen ; and the Cement,in 
any quantity, obtained of Messrs. BTEVENS and SON, at their 
Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London. ~Manufactory, 
Derwent Mill, Derby. 


HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 


STUCCO, Mac you sopvlied at Messrs. J. & KR. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in Wood - street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walls, and a small pe be upon a ee and that with 
the mst perfect an: feel it also necessa: 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was ass invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, — for business 
and for the occupation of the bre therefore, 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most Svehenbte re 
in buildin; Gag ery and fully justifies that which I was given to 
und denptent. viz., t t was an extraordinary material. I bink it 
right to mention that i am at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of poe oh — time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost im — 

(Signed) JNO, WALLEN, Architect, ‘London, 

To Messrs. Chas, Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms. 








REAVES' S BLUE LIAS LIME, 
ARWICKSHIRE CEMENT BLUE SAWN FLAG- 
GING STONE, and MARBLE WORKS, WARWICK 


GENTS 
Messre. Rutty and Vere 4 South Wheet, [ Pedataghen. 
Messra. Gladdish’ 33 nate Lawes 


Mr. T. ’ 

Mr. 5 Bonebatt Che Bareley street, Birmingham. 
And can be delivered by the Proprictor’s own boats to any part of 
the kingdom. 


RAY STONE and WHITE oYLAME 
ME WORKS, BEWLAY CLIFF, on the Med 
KENT GEORGE POTTER and 00, ha ring added the old rand | and 





d Camden-town, to their former town establishments, are 
| ay eg Sa, Sal i ecare o 
ra; ne. an 

upon the usual terms. ‘An ed is a list of their wharfs :— ” 

I Wharf, Meri ines, Blackfriars. 

—_ — sor Rrennes Basin. 

— Druce’s Wharf. 
Paddington No. 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 
Term 
Pin nay SE 


City-road Bastn—W harf- road. 


NEW. PATENT MINERAL PAINT.— 

for SHIPS’ SIDES and BOTTOMS, 
all kinds WOOD a META work, fe leaky roofs, spouts 
and doors, railing, - 


sheds, and all of out-door work, 
pb A 
will dry in a few hours.—Sold cake, 4 to 80 gallons Tena Deiitiont 


surfaces 











rf RON SHUTTERS. — The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are ch 
twelve times stronger, work easier, carinot yi corm, Se, ro 





in one-thi ri less room any other shut 

CLARK an le Man’ d of IMPROVED 
DRAWN AK and Co. Sale 2 METALTTO SASH BARS, ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &e. &c., 


brass, cop ~¥ — and zinc, ican Cheneeion and internal 

Brass Fitt foe oes of of overs desotipt WROUGHT-TRON 

OT-W RATUS. and metal work con- 

nected with buildings. Roatins ae a qarobitests 
in use win be ferwerded Sut 

CLA and Co,, Eng ineers,, 238, W: Spping. London of or “ar ” te 

a. PRIGSTOCK. 17, George-stteet, Edinb Agent for Scotland 


NOXELL’S PATENT 8 AFETY 
EVOLVING WOOD SHUTTE anufactory, * 
REGENT STHERT aod ry'istb, for Fourteen ya Fant 
on the of Febru r Im 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and et consiating of of 
Six Methods of ngand Lo athlag the utters, without 'e 
and Two for Hinging an at ny: he ites of Wood —_ wi 
Le pry iy Patentee “having fi will feel 
forwarding the ‘Testimonials of Are Architects, Principals of 
oe atablichenen and others, having them now in use, which 
s iy guarantees the Patentce in stating they are dispute 
to any other Revolving Shutter for d ty, security, 
ond simplicity, without the use of — 7 ‘gad sorew w gear, 


or any other D ploy 
UNNETT and Co. ENGINEERS, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 
REVOLVING [RON AND Ah. as SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
ORNAMENTAL SASH BABS, MOULDINGS, 

r a a Pow R - LIGHT: 
¥ 
ic, TRON, 2 





ae es 














-F TS, AND OTHER WIN 
FoR SHON BRASS, COPPER. ZINC, 
Sho ate. completely 9 fitted up and glazed with. her oe —_ 
Metal works an and } ma ved machinery of all kinds for wareh 
BUNNE! ETT and Co. challenge competition as to pe 


or Pics 96, Lombard-strest, London; Works, Deptford, Kent. 


d Co. are also Pa‘tentees and Manufacturers of Improved 

Boneh ond, Ficoring Conse fe | for Dalen : Ge an Iron Diagonal 
z apped Water 

a self-cl * eleansing Effiuvia Treen for Sewers, Drains, &c. &. 


’ { YHE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 
Mansion-h place, 

Call th Spot ae pence che attention of Architects B ilders, and others, to 
their pa’ of anizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, an From its ion on being ¢ cherafeally true, an 
PERMANENTLY prevents process is applicable to 
all sorts ~ iron work (whether cast or wrought) in_use for Merve | 
PIPES” rallines ae le ey “lind eylight 
} hn ch himney cow ws, nails, locks, k: wo 


> cisterns, scre’ 
wire The Com: y undertake to su GAL. 
VANIZED THON: or ro GAL VARIZE 2 every descripth eveription of rom 
Offices ofthe Coen py house- place. 
orks, aay 8 &. VING 


NT, otary. 
N.B. This Com ne process fod ts the roofs of the 
New Houses of Perlinment. the sheds y e dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devon rt, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
= numerous other railway stahtons, &o,, &c., with the most pe per- 
success, 


[®ON ROOFING WORKS, 
SOUTHWARK. 
Office,—3 a, MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE, LonDON. 
JOHN H. = 2 RTER, 

















og 
Of the Co ted I d_ Fire-proof Floors 
MANUFACT CrORER. Ol OF = ShOors. AND BUILDIN Nds, 


THE PATENT’ GAL fANIZED Ik 

This material has been employed b PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Tren, Roo! for Rauway Sra- 
Tions and Docxyarps, at home and ab: ; Farm Borvvines, 
Factories, GAsworRks, ‘W ARenouszs, &e. ; Suda R-HOUSES, mannee 

and CorreE-sHEDS, Stores, Dweuuings. and MARKET-PLACES. 
the East and West Indies, China, at at the the Cape of Good Hope, a and in 
othe: parts of the world; Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles. 





CHUBBS’ LOOKS, ring recor SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
and also detect any atlempt fo open, them. “They are made af all 


on ent Sees seer locks are applied, and 
WGHUNSS PATRET LATCH. for front doors, counting-house 

foere, S08 &ec., is - “ in Fane ypee pet low in price, and quite secure, 

UHUBBS PATENT Fi me PHOOr SAFES, mas, Dockcats 


made entirely 0: strong | wroug 
resist the =—s of wares , timber, &., in case of 
Soa, ope ate aise perteel ly secure from the attacks of the most 


UHUBES CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART aa SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


fpotaring Tro ee rs, Nos. 53, s, and 55, Wyc! 
Strand. Establis reprichers ast d sole Man AIC 
PITT’S PATENT SLY. USTING DOOR FURNITURD 
and SPINDLES, and M Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 


LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. 
ART Ls SONS solicit the qihention of Bafitom. House Deco- 
cae xe and well 


—To 
“WE Thoridoiaam, pn and cut nails, screws 
} NDRY—Bell cranks of all deseri ons, cornice poles, 
p on tue hae door h: Cee ad tet eaile wisdow guards, 
BS RINGS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith's, 


Gerish’s, and 
NDOW BL DE pret rd of the most approved —— 
Teas *3 RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for Pyhich th 
AGENTS, as well as for all inv as soon as 
HART boy SONS, h organs Set thee praatige of NET 


tailing to it, but at th pak ty ~~ to assu re their 
e same 

friends t! ee ra lenutuedaeel 

respectable house, 
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TESTIMONIAL TO 

G. JENNINGS, OF 29, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, 
INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OF THE 

INDIA-RUBBER TUBE COCK AND WATER-CLOSET, SHOP SHUTTER SHOE AND FASTENER, JOINT, &, 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 
















































































No. 5, Upper Spring-street, Baker-street. they Le) sound, and answer the purpose intended, though they are subjected 
MR. GRORGE tbe ance f pone a ome toa 
S1n,—Nearly twelve months sin received instructions » fix on the roofs of Madame Tussaud’s levine om 2 on ‘ioe sth of Dec., 1849, goed in oe wertal Eel. pablieats ~ Tue Buinper, an article 
ion several large tanks, each to contain thousan: peecne ot water. From these tanks I raising the simplicity and efficiency of oset, I with much pleasure bear 
had 2- inch mains laid to various arts the building, to be used in case gen.ot Sze, Having Rony ¢ the slnplilty and eficieny of Your Patent Cooks, and should have sent to vou before, bt but 
ad much trouble with presente & d stop coeks, from the irregular jo ks being much exposed, I was anxious to see if they w pieoked by trust, ap result hag 
ne ee Se et ea eer a eg ee oe | Seto Yen oa RAN Te eed peas eee ogee = 
saw in use two our India-ru' u e w — * 
viialty aude and the praise bestowed on then I I determined on their adoption, and I have much pleasure é LONGMERE 





Fg omen d demand ee J Janie. India-rubber Tube Cocks and Water Closets is a proof of their | Correction anp Derention, CLERKENWELI, and various other public buildings, J ENSLNG, 

y India-rubber Tube Cocks have been recently. used 3 the a umbers of | Patent Snor-sHUTTER SHOES AND FASTENERS can had in Ma.ueasie Iron, at 3s, per sh 

r. Tmomas _— Builder at the InpustRiaL Bomcers, Norwoop, and the whole of the Pipes making 0 front o¢ cighh ceatiass ers cost 24s., which is little more than half the cost of = old-fas} 

throughout that Establishment have been connected with Jennines’s Parent Joints. The tanks of | and destructive bar iron hoop shoe. "Qeetigroniats and descriptive ie actions can be be had from 
Charlotte-street, 











the H hg Perms AND Warusovsm are a” supplied by nave Codes, snd Se ms to oe a JENN brea ana a Great ee We had gare ree t3 or th hehal 
used e arms a AND WASHHOUSE now a parerots as ose abou erected in. it large T. ennings’s one can, Agent ; or can through 
‘Wesrminster by Messrs. Myers. They have been for nearly two years in use at the Houses or | any Brassfounder, Plumber, or Ironmonger ; the only Manufacturers ~~ 


JOHN WARNER AND SONS, AND GEORGE JENNINGS, 29, GREAT CHARLOTTE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS.F ROAD. 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, RAILWAY STATIONS gf OFFICES, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, INVALIDS’ APARTMENTS, AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. 


Is SELF-ACTING, and combines SUMMER WARMTH, PERFEOT VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY OF PRINCIPLE, ana 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN, which, with th CONOMY IN USE, renders this GRATE suitable for any situation where s POWERFUL DEGREE 4 of 
WARMTH and the CHEGRFUL OPEN Fl ay oo 











AND MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, UNIVERSITY HALL, WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
And at the 


SHOW-ROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, No. 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET 
‘Where Prospectuses and Testimonials, with innumerable References, may be obtained, and every information afforded. 














THE CHEAPEST STOVE IN THE MARKET. 
CUNDY’S PATENT HOT-AIR VENTILATING STOVE, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, HALLS, STAIRCASES, AND PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 


Is the bag a AL OPEN FIRE STOVE which introduces the PURE EXTERNAL ATR, condu the interior of the Move, wale Si is made of fire- clay, and 
warming it in its passage, thereby supplying any apartment with A CONTINUOUS STREAM OF PUR Wa AIR, . It can be purch: uf the sole Manufacturers, 


J. E. DOWSON AND CO., STINGO IRON WORKS, STINGO-LANE, MARYLEBONE, 
at the following GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, viz, A STOVE calculated to WARM and VENTILATE dry BUILDINGS of the following cubical areas :— 








= elses: Ga bie Cosh Biriees. oe Feige, 
From 10,000 to 50,000 cubic feet ........0ccceeee 9 0 0 ssseee 3} or % per cent, off the credit 
From 50,000 t0 100,000 gubie feet v.scccccctsccece 8 00 Lin 1g 0 0 J. Price for cash on delivery. 


A PROSPECTUS explanatory of the merits of the Stove, and containing numerous highly le TESTIMONIALS of its efficiency, NONE OF WHICH WERE OBTAINED 
Sareerey ONTEE APTER A WINTERS URTAT i Bere een eo DOWBON and Co. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
From the Rev. J. D. Frost, B.D., Minister of St. Paul's, Winchmore ae From the Rev. Dr. Viviay, Minor Canon of St, Paul’s, and Kector of St Peter-le-Poor, 
Winchmore Hill, October 23rd, 1848. Old Broad-street. 

Dear 81n,—After one winter's experience of F hag Foes stove in St. Paul’s Chapel, I feel no esitation Sre,—I have no hesitation in Dearing. testimony to the ory pnd our stoves : in m yroaaee 
in saying that it may y fairly claim a e place in in among the inventions for ze yonaing | on equal degspe 0 ot poet over the whole of a large building, an: ee ae 
churches. Before adopting your stove, I made extensive inquiries, — as to the different kinds of | them unrivalled. They are also the most esomenianl I Sivee a to. with, ogee shureh.” which was 
stoves in use, and also as fo ‘the ot-water system. Inconveniences of one pan or other I found eon A one of he eobien in the mctropolis, has, since the introduction of your stove (one of the 

= Lm gig under a the v various Fae wha + + emeneees pat £ really Dare, nos one | largest size), about twelve months ago, becom e perfectly warm and comfortable. 
convenience or 0! on to ‘our stove. eve more powe! an ; 

other stove of the same dimmnasiens an ; 503 and it is far more agreeable in He church than any I am, Bir, your faithful and much obliged servant, 
other with which I am acquainted.—I Temial nee Sir, yours truly, J. D. FROST. J. W. VIVIAN, D.D. 


THE STOVE MAY BE SEEN IN OF mR ATION AT THE MANUFACTORY, AT KING'S COLLEGE (WHERE SEVERAL HAVE BEEN FIXED', AND AT 
SSRS. HITCHCOCK AND ROGERS'S, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
MCONOMY te BUILDING, aL mt Sectesen a RAWING-ROOM “STOVES, _bright| FAY WARD, BROTHERS, ae 






































by which both th m: secured, tghed, ith Ormolu ornaments, an ‘ive R, HENLY and Co. WHOLRSALE IRONMONGERS, and 
inay be obtazed on rie eat adi nee ee Mesa FOR sad BARRETT, | Guineas Diiee re ca Sonos black polished, SL 10s, and upwards, Menutacturers of “KITCHEN STOVES, &c, 18 
at H. ey ARS Stove, Range, and Fender Manufactory, 19, a REO LY font 
Wilson-street, Finsbury-square. Strong Self. prone Roller and Oven 
TO GAS AND WATER 1h COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND and bi ught Bars :— 
' Ons. YLVESTER’S GRATES.—These Grates] §% 331 ‘atm shen th 
NDREW M LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, do not now require either description ot reoommendstion Healy's Patent Timp roved with back Boiler and Wrought J Tron 
STERL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, | their unequalled comfort and economy Tn fa hota em Oven :—3 ft. fe 3 in 3 3ft.9 
have always on Rend, a large STOOK of wh nye ia PIPES of all with perfect satisfaction, by numbers of Xe nobility end feat first £5. 4 _ 4 = hd 
sizes, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, an families in the kingdom. Best Btoves, a6 7¢., 84» and 9d. per inch. 
alld eer pte of castings contracted for. The improvements rocen vai aificlty do apt Ay with & the pecesily Do. ies at do. 
tock of for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- | ofan ‘ealiee-pit, and obviate anufacturer *woLRAsnoNs” PATENT REGISTER 
ualled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, yange, re- | in every style of elegance, fro’ e epeckmen ‘exhit ted = stovug pp ly or SMOKY CH IMNEYS and effecting 
, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and | Society of Arts in London in tote and to Birmingham a saving in fuel. To be seen in use ? 
-round ng, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ ~—4 of this year, down to the most eoeies form for a bed. rders from the oan accompanied 1 & remittance or re 
oven work. fink traps, air os = closet metal, &c. &c. ference. will meet ineveee t attention. 
Printed list of f prices, and books of drawings for the « use of iron- May be had from 4 Manufacturers, through the Ironmongers . raed 
mongers, forwarded on application. generally in town and country. Tro BUILDERS, CABINET-M AKERS, 
an — Best ring Brads, 
[RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of | J1ULKES’ IRONMONGERY and STOVE | rerowt mie EE 
Brick _m Tabs: — FJ. JONES barns 6 fade addi- "4 Park-street, Camden Town. er i" ine Cut Clasp and 
tions to his PATTERN 8, begs to rade, that Send oe eeveccccccsece 24d. per inch, li 14s, 188. *°*i aa per owt 
Se car easpardeen with uae phe Adee meal T ron Columns ayes ss edtoppes cane one _— So gaan , er mn a eeiiia Soh. 
Girders Railings: oe Baloonies, Window Guarda, | feet 8. A. Ranges one aiscke a Cross inges, per dozen pair. 
~4 Ornamen' Btalrocne we Panels, Iron Staircases, na 8 inch, 10d. ; 3 inch, ar per yard. 6,  &.8, a 4 . 
oth Bravkete” Oe rervccceveseccesescccecs per yi yard, 
Noval Bars, Water Okt" Work, Aree Gratings, My and ‘patent spindles .-°.-. ise per dozen. Ua ad. in 7d. Be 8-60, B6 100, Be, 90. Ba 7d 
BARES OVEN WORK. F and Proaghe, Bain | _ortice Locks, with patent spindles .......--:-. me ere a Bit lol i 
ater Pipes and Gu Bash Weights, Parsnce Bae bese Tron Hain-water Pipe, 
Ranges, de, always in BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— Te oP Ae 
liptic Shee. uble backs, 2}d. per inch, Registers Best London Glue, 388. per cwt. 
IGHLY IMPORTANT to Engineers, eA pea aed Boller, 39 fn. don 3 41 Tath Nails ign per owt 
ms, Contractors, Plumbers, and Others—REDUC- ocottage Hae 44s. 8 fect Cottage Ranges, Hose tas Tee Se 64. pot dos, 
TION th nthe rice of CASTINGS for 1850—J. JONES, Iron Mer. Beifacting Rangen, with Olteular Oven and Beck Boiler, coping fe pond. dS Ae 
chant, I Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, begs to inform the Dest Wrought Bars and Bright re ene Pet 
ahove parties that he hes no dewke he will now’ be found inwer 3,218  3f.6,43 78 4 ft, 48 158, EMS—NET CASH. 
than any house in London for the following Pipes and Castings, Best Patent Cut Clasp, A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
viz, :—Gas and Water Pipes, Bends, Srvyons, ches, Tee-pieces, ata. Iw é 10d. = 1s, 9. 1s, 8d. per 1,000 Wholesale Pe) ty Foundry 
&c.; Retorts and Lamp -posts, Water and Flange Pipes rl 3 20d. ail Ware 
Saddle and Conical Bollers 8u pupply eres. and on Vy Bacon g Best Sheet Fi Floor 19s, 6d. ant 6, Breas asbury,London. 
for Hot Water. nd an a, Best Town Gime a, Be tae ps owt. AGENTS FOR rhs PATENT 





MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. - 
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a cumtity fron Be Bridge Whack No: @ Beakstde Eaton dad Ste ee iam ET J H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
SPebriary 1, 1850 Lists of Prices'had on application at eine. by letter Gy and Boobbyer, at a ecees , Brass Foundry, snd 
FOUNDRY AND IRONWO pre-paid, Paine Ley postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock, Pall the — meee, No, i, Stanho sabe pectes, Cees pol —_ i 
ia ROUND RKS, LARK’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, | ** vinenlepran 
come SF LOVER, BRI 0s." DRURY-LANE, C RANGE, and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. Bet Gat Bho ed hans Beads, ine. per owt 
ioe Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra 23d perinch. Register 158, a a ee 13s. per cwt. 
PArteRNs or for ASTIN a irade wine *DESCNIPTION, | Sgres,d. per inch, Mts. each. Best Selfacting og Best Bright Tower Bolts, Pn 





Piers ot al Ornamentay | With Wrought Bars and ‘isting is, 7a 90 te 
cies) = we age SO 
oot Do qe 0.1 2 4 5 
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